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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 





Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, 0.S.B. 


CaTHOLIc writer, deeply interested 
in history, and a friend of Arnold 
Toynbee is definitely the man to give a 
Catholic perspective of that historian’s 
latest book. Dom Columba Cary-Elwes, 
O.S.B., meets all of these qualifications, 
and his review of An Historian’s Ap- 
proach to Religion appears in this issue. 
The two men met while Father Co- 
lumba was monastic librarian at Ample- 
forth Abbey. Toynbee lived in a small 
manor house a few miles away and was 
a regular visitor to the abbey. “We used 
to go on long walks together,” Father 
Columba writes, “and sit in his English 
garden discussing the coming volumes 
of A Study of History and also my little 
publications, Law Liberty and Love and 
China and the Cross. To the first he 
wrote a preface and the second he has 
watched with the friendliest care.” 

The most significant element in 
Toynbee’s work, according to Father 
Columba, is his return to a religious in- 
terpretation of history; another is his 
realization that the intelligible unit of 
history is not the village, the individual, 
the city, the state, but the civilization, 
and now the unit is the world itself. 

Now Prior of Saint Louis Priory in 
Missouri, Father Columba was born in 
London where his grandfather, Sir Rop- 
er Parkington, was a well-known figure 
in the early days of this century. In fact, 
all of Father Columba’s family history, 
which can be traced to pre-Reformation 
days, is rich with names of men promi- 
nent in England in both the Anglican 
and Catholic churches. The great mar- 
tyr St. Thomas More is among his an- 
cestors. 

Father Columba spent one year at the 
Ecole St. Michel in Brussels and the 
next eight years at Ampleforth, the 








Benedictine Abbey school in Yorkshire. 
After graduation and two years in the 
business world in France and London, 
he returned to Ampleforth Abbey as a 
novice in the Benedictine Order. He 
completed his education at Oxford 
where he organized a group of under- 
graduates for the study of the social en- 
cyclicals. 

After ordination in 1933, Father Col- 
umba returned to Ampleforth Abbey. 
At this time his articles began to appear 
in the Clergy Review, Blackfriars, The 
Ampleforth Journal, and The Sower. 
His first book, The Beginning of Good- 
ness, appeared in 1937. A Simple Way 
of Love, a spiritual book by two Poor 
Clare nuns, was edited by Father Col- 
umba in 1949. Law, Liberty and Love, 
a study of the Christian idea of obedi- 
ence was published in 1950. China and 
the Cross, a study of the West’s contact 
with China, is scheduled for Fall pub- 
lication by Kenedy. 


Azo other reviewers in this issue: 
Bob Senser (reviewing Douglas 
Hyde’s One Front Across the World) is 
assistant editor of Work, published by 
the Catholic Labor Alliance, and a free- 
lance journalist who writes for America, 
The Sign and other magazines. 

Stephen Kertesz (reviewing George 
N. Shuster’s book on Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, In Silence I Speak) is a former 
member of the Hungarian diplomatic 
service. He resigned his position as Min- 
ister to Italy in protest against the for- 
mation of the Communist government 
in Hungary, and is now Professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Notre Dame and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations at the 
University. 

Sister Mary Hester, $.S.N.D. (review- 
ing Katherine Hulme’s The Nun’s 
Story) is Associate Professor of English 
at Mount Mary College in Milwaukee. 

Harry B. Kies (reviewing Edmund A. 
Moore's A Catholic Runs for President) 
is Assistant Director of the Institute of 
Social Order at Rockhurst College in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

J. Meredith Tatton (reviewing Cecil 
Beaton’s | Take Great Pleasure) attend- . 
ed Cambridge University with Beaton. 
Mr. Tatton, born in England, is now a 
Texas rancher. He is a member of the 


National Guild of Catholic Writers. 
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A Chrishexas Book Seite 


is a good way to raise money for your school or parish 
organization and at the same time to encourage Cath- 
olic reading. 


Schools, parish libraries, 
clubs, parish organizations 
and many other groups 
have found a Book Fair 
the ideal way to raise mo- 
ney to add new books to 
their libraries and at the 
same time to help others to become acquainted with 
new Catholic books. Last year we supplied hundreds 
of groups across the country with consignments of 
books and helped them to organize successful Fairs. 
We'll be glad to help you too. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN! 


Plan your book fair now— 
write us for complete in- 
formation about our spe- 
cial annotated lists, our dis- 
count policy, our postage- 
free plan. Please allow us 
two to three weeks to pre- 
pare and deliver your con- 
signment. We’ll be glad to send you our free bro- 
chure, “How to Organize and Run a Book Fair.” 





The weeks before Christmas are the ideal time for 
- your Fair—people want books to own and give and 


a well-planned Book Fair assures your organization of 
the opportunity of supplying them with worthwhile 
Catholic books. Don’t delay, start making your plans 
today. 


Address all inquiries to: 


JOHN C. DRAHOS, Consignment Manager 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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NEW BOOKS 


CRIPPLED VICTORY 
by Josephine Burton 


The story of the author's son from his birth until about 
the time he won a tennis tournament at school—dquite 
an achievement as he was born with deformed arms and 
useless hands. Illus. $2.75 


ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 
What can be done for the incurably sick or crippled? 
The Catholic Union of the Sick have a surprising an- 
swer: they can greatly help EACH OTHER. Small groups 
put in touch by mail experience real joy and spiritual 
help and lose their loneliness. This. book, written in story 
form, includes authentic letters written by one such 
group. They will amaze you. $2.75 


CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut 


Edited with a pretace by Maurice Lavanoux 
125 full page photographs of new churches and church 
furnishings in Europe and America with 64 pages of text. 
Send for a free descriptive folder with sheite raphs— 
there’s no describing this book in an ad! $7.50 


THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


in ONE VOLUME 


In addition to the Regular Edition of this at $7.50 and 
the Family Edition at $8.50, we now have two gift edi- 
tions both with gold stamping, gold edges and silk 
marker, boxed: Black Leather at $15.00 and Black 
Morocco at $25.00 


A Reminder 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
THE ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST 
by Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 
“We recommend this book as a clear and concise eval- 
uation of the doctrines contained in the Qumran scrolls 
and their relation. to Christianity.”—Henry Willmering, 
S.J. in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL ea 


Order from any bookstore 


There is much more about these books in 
Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET: to get 
the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Michele MacGill. All the address you need 
is— 


Sheed & Ward New York 3 
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NEW FALL TITLES 





Writings of Edith Stein 
Selected, translated, and intro- 
duced by Hilda Graef—A val- 
uable anthology of Edith Stein’s 
own wri with selections 
drawn from her spiritual, educa- 
ra. eye ge — Bay as 
ppearing Eng or the first 
time, these selections show her 
keen interest in. contemporary 
roblems; her at attempt to 
rmonize traditional Thomism 
with modern philosophy will re- 
ceive much attention. $3.75 


Introduction to the Devout Life 


By =.  timengy De Beles, ol 
ranslat Michae’ ay. 
Geng. Orat.—In This new edition 
- of the spiritual classic the trans- 
lator has set out to express, not 
words and phrases, but the very 
thought of St. Francis, and that 
in a language which will enable 
a modern reader to gain a true 
a Ve = of what has been 
tly called a “treasure of de- 
votion.” $3.00 


The Doctrinal Instruction 
of Religious Sisters 


A translation of Formation Doc- 
trinale des Religieuses, the sixth 
title in the distinguished “Reli- 
gious Life Series,” deals with the 
new position of women in the 
learned world, and the conse- 
quent need of certain adaptations 
in the matter of studies among 
religious sisters. cx ty ques- 
tions dealt with are e degree 
and condition of studies of theol- 
ogy women’s religious life, 
the lead given by the present 
Holy Father, and the s 

problem of study among enclosed 
contemplatives. $3.50 


Terry Brennan of Notre Dame 


By Dave Warner—The true, and 
exciting ee Ane tag d Brennan's 
youth and rise to fame as 
star and coach at Notre Dame. 
The text is accom ed by nu- 
merous photographs and Earl 
(Red) Blaik, head football coach 
at West Point, has contributed a 
short but stirring Preface. Ap- 
pendices give Notre Dame’s all- 
time football record and All- 
Americans. An American success 
story for young and old, and es- 
pecially for those who enjoy the 
thrills, color and noise of foot- 
ball at its best. $2.25 





Principles of Sacramental 
Theology 


By Bernard Leeming, S.J.— In- 
tended for laymen, as well as for 
priests and religious, this. book of 
sacramental theology covers the 
field completely, objectively, 
clearly, yet not too technically. 
A brilliant and useful study of 
sacramental theology: - : ge 
with index and bibliograph: om 


Jesus the Saviour 


By Father James, O.F.M.Cap.— 
Christ is “the way, and the truth, 
and the life.”’ It is on this princi- 
le that Father James turns to 
hose events in the life of our 
Lord that remain inexhaustibly 
significant for our spiritual 

wth. The author shows that 

rist remains the solution to 
every dilemma, the answer to 
every doubt, the satisfaction to 
every difficulty. $2.50 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





AN OBJECTION ... 


Editor: Permit me to make an appeal to you 
to repair the injustice toward me committed 
in your review (Books on Trial, pune ay 
1956, pp. 409 and 410) of my book The 
Last P the Conquistadors. 

This injustice consists in the statements | ) 
that I defamed the Dominican Betanzos (“the 
author . . . thought he could enhance the 
stature of the great Serra by defaming Be- 
tanzos”); 2) that my book is a simple para- 
phrase of Palou (“This book follows Palou’s 
classic life so closely it might well be called 
a paraphrase”). These two affirmations are 
equally untrue. 

1) I did not defame Betanzos. It was im- 

ible for me to speak of the conversion of 
exico without mentioning Betanzos and the 
bulls of Pope Paul III. 

Betanzos was one of the first Dominicans 
to come to Mexico (1526); they had been 
preceded several years earlier by the Francis- 
cans. So great was the perversity and cruel- 

of the Indians that the Franciscans saw 

em as possessed by the devil; nevertheless, 
they said, they could be delivered from this 
by preaching to them the Gospel. Betanzos, 
on the contrary, claimed that they had no 
soul (anima rationalis), and being animals it 
was not required that their conversion be un- 
dertaken. 

This is attested by the documents; the four 
ine of these documents are addressed to 
the King of Spain (Archivos de Indias, Se- 
ville, 58-5-8) 4 the Auditor Salmeron and 
Bishop Fluenleal, both members of the Junta. 
(The Junta of Mexico was directly under the 
jurisdiction of the king and was charged with 
the control of the administration of the vice- 
roys who could issue no important decrees 
without its permission.) 

The letter of the Auditor Salmeron (May 
4, 1533) declares: “The devil has won a 
great victory in entering into the skin of Be- 
tanzos and leading him to speak in this man- 
ner. 

The three letters of Bishop Fluenteal, presi- 
dent of the Junta (May 11, May 15, August 
8, 1533) are summed up in the statement: 
“The theology of Father Betanzos does us 
frightful harm, because they encourage the 
soldiers and colonists to treat the Indians like 
beasts. Betanzos is in error; the Franciscans 
are right to wish to convert the Indians, and 
we can here testify that their apostolate has 
already produced magnificent results.” 

What followed were the bulls Veritas ipsa 
and Sublimis Deus (June 1537) which said: 
“Some claim that the Indians, nat being ca- 

able of receiving the Faith, are made only 
or the service of men like domestic animals. 
This doctrine comes from the devil. As our 
Lord taught, the truth is that no race exists on 
earth which does not have the right to pre- 
serve its possessions and which is not called 
to salvation.” This pontifical intervention met 
with general agreement and the conversion of 
Mexico proceeded henceforth without this hin- 





derance. 

The letters of Salmeron and Fluenleal are 
official documents, coming from honorable and 
impartial witnesses who were upon the scene, 
charged with being informed in order to in- 
form the king, having no interest in lying in 
order to defame Betanzos. (Fluenleal was later 
made head of the Council of the Indies in 
Madrid, so much confidence did the king 
place in his prudence and wisdom.) 

Such testimonies, which are not nullified 
by other contemporary testimony, are author- 
itative for a historian. 

In my biography of Junipero Serra, as in 
my other works, I have wished to be honest; 
| said what I thought to be the truth about 
Betanzos, as I said it in the case of others who 
made Junipero suffer: The Franciscan Lasuen, 
Pangua, Reyes, etc., the governors Fages, Ri- 
vera, Neves, etc. Far from defaming Betanzos, 
I was careful to exculpate him as far as pos- 
sible when I recognized his good intentions 
and when I expressly declared (pp. 31 and 
32) that he was an excellent man and prompt- 
ly disavowed his error. 

2) My book is nothing but a paraphrase 
Palou. In the Appendix two pages (253 an 
254) are devoted to a global enumeration of 
my sources. In the original French edition of 
the book, this detailed enumeration takes up 
twenty-five pages. It is not necessary to refer 
to this to see, simply by leafing through the 
book, that Palou is a fiftieth part of my 
regmnestation. Even - ae camneny 
reader it will appear that ei per cent o' 
the sources oar pe are som f on the writ- 
ings of Junipero himself (a diary of his jour- 
neys, five long memoranda, 227 letters and 
NOve< written in his hand) and by the writ- 
ings Of tse contemporaries (letters and reports 


of his superiors, his companions, viceroys, min- 
isters and governor), Most of tis, moreover, 


is still unpublished. .. . 

What I ask is that you publish in your re- 
view either the present rectification, or else a 
review that is not a simple attack, unjust and 
unjustified on my book. 

Asse Omer ENGLEBERT 
Paris, France 


. . AND A REPLY 


Editor: Nothing was further from my inten- 
tion than to wound the feelings of, or do an 
injustice to, the worthy Abbe papebert Nor 
did [ intend to accuse him of dishonesty for 
accepting an opinion which other men S¥ un- 
questioned integrity have supported before 
him, an opinion which had its greatest mod- 
ern protagonist in the eminent Mexican his- 
torian, Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta; and which 
does, or did (circa 1935), have the support 
of the American scholar and rehabilitator of 
Las Casas, Doctor Lewis Hanke. But I repeat 
here (as I stated in the review) that, with all 
due regard for the honesty an scholarship of 
Abbe Englebert, the opinion which holds that 
Domingo de Betanzos denied Indian ration- 
ality is false. And this for three reasons: 

1) Such an opinion would be contrary to 
the man’s whole life. Domingo de Betanzos, 
the founder of the Dominican Province of 
Santiago de Mexico was a very holy friar. 
Constieesl by the people of his own time to 
be a saint (he was called “El Santo” even dur- 
ing his lifetime) his reputation for holiness 
has not diminished since his death in spite of 
this leyenda negra which has n errone- 
ously connected with his name. This is the 
testimony of Alberto Maria Carreno, the Mex- 
ican scholar who, about thirty years ago, 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE RIGHT OF PRIVACY 


“LET ME ALONE!” 


Ts BOOKS re- 
cently published 
have given a new 
significance to the 
relatively unknown 
legal right of pri- 
vacy: Dylan Thom- 
as in America, An 
Intimate Journal by 
John Malcolm Brin- 
nin, a “friend of the poet”; The Golden 
Ham: A Candid Biography of Jackie 
Gleason, by Jim Bishop; and The Cup 
of Fury, by Upton Sinclair. (“I compile 
a list of the drinking people I have 
known. Two score of them went to their 
doom, eleven as suicides. This is **<!T 


story.”) In different ways *<S¢ books 
, eae a rrivate lives an shout from 


the house tops what was once whispered 
in the closet.” | 

These books may make their readers 
uneasy. It is not only that the books deal 
with the clay feet of idols or that they 
are shockingly realistic, though these ele- 
ments have their depressing effects. 
They also imply the possibility, however 
vague, that one day the most intimate 
details of anyone’s life might be ex- 
posed to public view. 


But even if books like these do not 
cause uneasiness, magazines like Con- 
fidential must do so. Confidential “tells 
the facts and names the names.” The 
technique is to take bits of gossip, such 
as appear in newspaper columns, and 
blow them up to magazine article length. 
The writers are adept at selecting the 
suggestive phrase, the purple word, the 
exciting innuendo. Words like “babes,” 
“boudoir,” “bosom,” “bed,” “bedroom” 
recur in article after article. To relieve 
the monotony of the sex motif, the edi- 
tors introduce an article about the alco- 
holism of a famous musician and how 
he beat his “pint-sized girl vocalist” or.an 
article about a cure for duodenal ulcers 
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Roger J. Kiley 


By HON. ROGER J. KILEY 


and what it did for named famous ath- 
letes. The striving is for the exotic: a 
Negro singer linked with a blonde; an 
apparently mature, sedate and respect- 
able movie actor coupled with bobby- 
soxers; a wealthy young scion’s “Laven- 
der High-Jinks”; and the Roman revels 
of students at a reputable school for act- 
ors. Names are named indeed, and de- 
grading episodes or habits in private lives 
are laid bare for anyone with twenty- 
five cents and a strong stomach. 

Most normal people living normal 
lives want to be Jet alone and resent 
any trespassing upon their private lives. 
The demand to be let alone is at the 
root of increasingly numerous law suits 
claiming damages for pain and suffering 
resulting from unauthorized interference 
with private lives. These suits suggest a 
growing awareness that the demand for 
privacy is backed up by the law and that 
the American people are determined to 
keep the public away from their private 
lives. 

Not all of the suits filed are genuine 
claims, but this does not argue against 
the validity or need of the right any 
more than trumped-up personal injury 
cases invalidate the right to be free of 
bodily injury at the hands of others. 
The courts have been alert to spurious 
or poorly grounded suits. Not long ago 
four great grandchildren of Robert Schu- 
mann, the composer who died in 1856, 
failed in a suit complaining of an un- 
authorized movie of his life. Still more 
recently, a California court denied relief 





The Honorable Roger J. Kiley is 


Judge of the Illinois Appellate Court. He 
is author of the article “Human Law” 
in Vol. III of the American edition of 
“The Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas” 
and a contributor to the Walter Farrell 
Memorial Volume, “From an Abundant 


Spring.” 





to an animal show proprietor who sued 
NBC, claiming his privacy was invaded 
by a “Dragnet” performance in which 
he was identifiable as the owner of an 
escaped black panther. The plaintiff had 
falsely reported to police that his black 
panther had escaped in Los Angeles and 
the report resulted in several days con- 
sternation and publicity. 


F OR MORE than fifty years the right 
of privacy has been struggling for 
recognition in this country. The strug- 
gle has not been easy and has been 
marked by advances and retreats. De- 
nied by the Court of Appeals in New 
York State in 1895, the right was af- 
firmed by the Supreme Court of Geor- 
gia in 1904. Later, New York gave it 
dignity by embracing it in a statute and 
other states followed the lead. One by 
one, state and federal courts have adopt- 
ed the Georgia decision as a rule of 
reason and have added the right of pri- 
vacy to the list of personal rights need- 
ing protection by law. It is now recog- 
nized in nearly all the states. 


The idea of a distinct personal right 
of privacy is an American idea. It was 
not part of the English common law 
which is the basis of our legal order. 
The English common law judges of the 
18th and 19th centuries protected rights 
of privacy under the guise of property 
rights. Where a photographer used nega- 
tives of a film without consent of his 
patron, those judges decided there was 
a property right in the negatives because 
the patron’s likness belonged to him and 
no one else. The English judges had the 
same view of personal letters, of litera- 
ture and the like. They thought that a 
man’s intellect and emotions were his 
own and that his writings were exten- 
sions, so to speak, of his spirit, and con- 
sequently were his property. 

Near the end of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury, Louis Brandeis, later one of our 
most distinguished United States Su- 
preme Court Justices, and Samuel War- 
ren, an equally creative associate, be- 
came impatient with the English legal 
notion that these spiritual values were 
embraced in the right of property. They 
saw that the notion did not protect 
peace of mind, something of greater 
value than material wealth. They pro- 
claimed that man’s very self was in- 
volved: the “immunity of person” and 
control of one’s own life free from in- 
terference of others and safe from the 
peering curiosity of the public. A right 
to an inviolate personality. A “right to 
be let alone.” What good is it, they 
asked, to protect “man’s castle” by clos- 
ing the front door while opening the 
back door to the curious? The article by 
Brandeis and Warren was not the first 
American literature on the subject but 
appears to have been the spur to the 
judicial action which really got the right 
of privacy under way in this country. 

This brief historical sketch indicates 
that the right which is now nearly com- 
mon place was not always so. The right 
is so well known today as to show the 
wisdom of a prophetic judge who said 
early in this century that the day would 
come when the lawyers of America 
would “marvel” that a right of privacy 
could ever have been denied by an 
American Court. The right of privacy 
is nearing general acceptance in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, in the Brandeis and 
Warren view of it, as a distinctive right: 
a right to an inviolate personality. 

Just what does this mean to the or- 
dinary man? Is the personality of an 
American really inviolable? When he 
cries “Let me alone!” must he be let 
alone? 

In deciding privacy cases, courts have 
said: The individual is the responsible 
master of his destiny and he and nobody 
else shall decide who is to be admitted 
to his world of self and to what extent 
he will be admitted. Personality includes 
individual person, mind, thoughts, feel- 
ings, mental processes; secrets of tender 
sentiments and of private and business 
conduct, misfortunes and painful experi- 
ences; and personal likeness and finger 
tips. Only the individual is to say wheth- 
er his name and picture and body will 
be given publicity; whether his sickness, 
sins and sorrows are to be opened to 
public curiosity. 

In one area the law consistently up- 
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holds those statements. No one may use 
another’s name, photograph or personal 
history for financial gain without per- 
mission. The courts take the common 
sense view that if anyone is to profit 
from the use of one’s name, likeness or 
history, it should: be that person alone. 
Two instances, typical of this kind of 
cases, should be enough to indicate the 
attitude of the courts. A blind girl’s pic- 
ture was used without her consent to 
advertise a seeing eye dog contest pro- 
moted by the Perk Dog Food Company. 
The girl sued for damages and the suit 
was sustained. A woman selling bread 
and rolls from a cart in New York City 
was, without her consent, shown in a 
movie short of historic places in the city. 
She was successful in preventing Pic- 
ture Classics, Inc. from showing the 
movie. 

Nor may personal pictures or events 
be used either, as material for fiction, 
unless consent is given. It is for this 
reason that in the past many books and 
movies have stated that any resemblance 
between represented and actual persons 
living or dead was purely «oincidental. 
The statement is not seen now, Oo: not 
as much now, as at one time. It may be 
that as the privacy law developed, great- 
er care has been exercised by authors 
and producers to gain consent where it 
is needed, and in this way, the previous 
use of the statement, for whatever it was 
worth, was rendered superfluous. The 
Real Detective Publishing Company was 
held liable because it used a man’s 
photograph, without his consent, in a 
fictional crime story. In another case, 
the court ruled in favor of a once no- 
torious woman, whose earlier life as a 
prostitute was made the basis of a fic- 
tional movie long after she had reformed 
and was leading a respectable married 
life. In these two cases the actual photo- 
graph of the man and the name of the 
woman were used and for this reason 
they are somewhat extreme. It is not nec- 
essary, however, for recovery that name 
or photograph be used in a story or play. 
If the subject is reasonably identifiable 
from the circumstances shown, there has 
been injury by an invasion of privacy. 

It is said that courts protect the right 
of privacy, but this is true only in one 
sense. The protection is not in the sense 
of preventing a violation but in provid- 
ing a remedy for persons whose rights 
have already been unlawfully violated. 
A person who is forced to pay damages 





for disturbing another's peace of mind 
will be less inclined to do so again and 
others who learn that he was forced to 
pay will also be less inclined to invade 
someone else’s privacy. Suits to restrain 
threatened violations have been sus- 
tained, but even in them there is an 
actual assault on personality if the threat 
is sufficient to disturb the peace of mind 
of the person suing. 


y= ARE many invasions of privacy 
that the courts have decided are law- 
ful and for which the invaders may not 
be punished. These are the cases in 
which the individual surrenders his 
right to complain, where the general 
welfare of the nation or local commu- 
nity is being defended and, most of all, 
where the invasions are justified as a 
proper exercise of freedom of press serv- 
ing the public “right to know.” It is in 
these classes of cases, and especially in 
the latter two that doubts may arise 
about whether the law does or does not 
stand behind the resounding statements 
courts have made about the inviolability 
of personality. The decisions in the sur- 
render or consent cases are plainly good 
common sense. 

Ly. Thomas’ widow consented to 
the publicatium of the “intimate ianrnal” 
of his last visits y, America. She gave 
up any claim she may have had as his 
widow for damages arising from the de- 
pressing disclosure of his degradation. 
She also gave up any claim on her own 
account for whatever pain she may have 
suffered from the stark revelation of the 
meanness and frustration in her married 
life with the poet. Her written statement 
in the beginning of the book seems bit- 
ter about the one-sided presentation and 
she implies that she will write a book 
about the other side. She may do this 
but she cannot maintain an action for 
violation of the privacy of her married 
life or the private life of Dylan Thomas. 
His cause of action died with him and 
her consent took away any cause of ac- 
tion she might have had. 

The “candid biography” of Jackie Glea- 
son is truly candid. Gleason’s admirers 
will be glad to find this a sympathetic 
book, unlike the Thomas journal and it 
is not one-sided. Gleason’s virtues are 
portrayed as well as his shortcomings 
and there is a hint of room for hope 
that the future holds for him a more 
stable and satisfying life. These aspects 

(Continued on page 97) 
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C. $. LEWIS AND CHARLES WILLIAMS 


Unicorns at Oxford 


By CHARLES A. BRADY 


“This was really a period of ecstasy. It consisted chiefly of moments when 
you were too happy to speak, when the gods and heroes rioted through your 
head, when satyrs danced and Maenads roared on the mountains, when Bryn- 
hild and Sieglinde, Deirdre, Maeve and Helen were all about you, till some- 
times you felt that it might break you with mere richness . . . I do not think 
the resemblance between the Christian and the merely imaginative experience 
is accidental. I think that all things, in their way, reflect the heavenly truth, 
the imagination not least ... I have been a converted Pagan living among 
apostate Puritans.” 

C. S. Lewis in “Surprised by Joy” 


“At the maximum of our imagination we are religious.” 
D. H. Lawrence 


Te THE heraldic fancy of those two and jewelled ones, at that, drawing by 
Anglican romancers, those two Clerks the goldencar of the imperial imagina- 
of Oxenford of our day, Clive Staples tion, assisting their co-religionist in the 
Lewis and Charles Williams, the unicorn | Church of England, T. S. Eliot, in his 
is a right noble animal. Williams finds appointed task of redeeming the time, 
it a radiant, Platonic ur-Idea; Lewis calls | but pursuing Dante’s Christ as Griffin 
it a “noble and unmated beast.” One rather than Mr. Eliot’s no less meta- 
might not guess it, looking on Lewis’ physical Christ the tiger. They are 


placid don-like brow and Williams’ among our present moment's chief puri- 
puckered monkey face, but underneath _ fiers of the imagination, helping to re- 
they are a species of unicorn themselves, | claim that most sovereign of man’s fac- 


ulties from the twin contemporary evils 
of atrophy and decay. 

Their image of felicity is to recline in 
Arthur's rather than Abraham’s bosom. 
Their private road to Damascus is the 
romantic Way of the Imagination rather 
than the more usual Roman roads of the 
Mind and Will. (This is not to suggest 
that—in the case of Lewis more particu- 
larly—they do not evidence good hard 
cerebration on occasion as well as ten- 
acity of will.) Dr. Lewis’ own recent 
record of conversion, Surprised by Joy, 
is so essentially serious, even somber, a 
book, that one really risks doing it a 
grave disservice by pointing out this 
next fact; but it is, above all else, an 
honest account of personal experience, 
and so the risk must be taken. 

In a word, Dr. Lewis had a very dif- 

_ ferent sort of courier in his scaling of the 
seven-storey mountain that leads out of 
C. S. Lewis: Light in Whipsnade Zoo the dark wood into light. Where Vergil 
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Charles Williams: Minarets in Bagdad 


served Dante as guide, and Dante him- 
self escorted the Dante-profiled Mr. 
Eliot, it is that nursery hero, Squirrel 
Nutkin, and that mythic warrior, Sigurd 
of the Volsungs, who, on Dr. Lewis’ own 
admission, first opened for him the gates 
of ecstasy. St. Paul saw a blinding light, 
riding to Damascus; St. Augustine heard 
a voice calling from an orchard; Dr. 
Lewis formally accepted the divinity of 
Christ in Wallaby Wood of Whipsnade 
Zoo. It might be added that that same 
Franciscan moment still echoes in his 
books. We hear it in the riotous animal 
harlequinade that closes That Hideous 
Strength. We hear it again in the sixth 
volume of the Narnia cycle when Lion 
Aslan, a symbolic surrogate for Christ, 
creates the Narnian animals. 
Extravagant as it may seem when 
stated so baldly—as one reads Surprised 
by Joy, it does not seem extravagant at 
all—there is ample precedent for the 
Way of the Imagination among the 
great spiritual writers of the English tra- 
dition. Newman has borne witness, in 
his Apologia, to how the Arabian Nights 
awakened him to a sense of the spiritual 
creation, as well as to how the novels of 
Walter Scott first attracted him to the 
Catholic ages of Europe. The fairy tales 
of Northern Europe and the children’s 
fantasies of George Macdonald perform- 
ed the same service for Gilbert Chester- 
ton, as both his Autobiography and 
Orthodoxy reveal—the Chesterton of 
The Everlasting Man and the Mac- 
donald of Phantastes were, in their turn, 
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major influences on Lewis. One remem- 
bers, also, More’s Utopia and his mana- 
gerie, Juliana of Norwich and her cat, 
Robert Hugh Benson’s speculations on 
animal immortality. One remembers, 
above all, Belloc’s plangent statement, a 
century after Wordsworth, that when, 
beset in adult life by arid doubt, the ex- 
perience of evil demands a solution— 
“that solution is provided by the memory 
of the great scheme which at last we re- 
member. Our childhood pierces through 
again.” Obviously for Arthur’s island 
Britain, at least, the Way of the Imag- 
ination is more average than otherwise; 
and, if one raises the objection that Lewis 
is Irish and Williams Welsh, the easy 
answer comes that Arthur's island never 
lost its Celtic substratum, and that its 
romantic imagination has always been 
ineluctably Western—or, as Dr. Lewis 
likes to say, “of the true West.” 

The fact that the problem of the im- 
agination is central in any consideration 
of Lewis and Williams poses a general 
difficulty for our basically unimaginative 
day, and a particular stumbling block for 
Americans who, as De Tocqueville and 
Henry Adams both noted many years 
ago, have always tended to distrust the 
imagination. Luckily Lewis, if not Wil- 
liams, has as much to offer a rationalist 
as an imaginative culture in the face of 
the corrosive sceptical materialism which 
menaces mind and imagination alike. 
Even if, in his apologetic writing—and he 
is the most spiritedly successful publicist 
Christian apologetics has known since 
Chesterton—he prefers what he calls, in 
God’s regard, “the logic of personal re- 
lations” to the “logic of speculative 
thought,” Lewis never neglects the logic 
of speculative thought whenever he es- 
tablishes a beachhead for the logic of 
personal relations. In his 1954 inaugural 
lecture as Professor of Medieval and 
Renaissance Literature at Cambridge 
University, he described the terrible 
religious change which has overtaken 
the Western world between the day of 
the Waverley novels and our own day 
as “the un-christening of Christendom.” 
In his helping to re-baptize the Western 
personality he uses the water of idea 
every bit as much as the chrism of image. 


NE GOOD way to approach Lewis and 
Williams as intellectual forces is to 
scrutinize them as moving spirits with- 
in the Oxford School they fgunded—a 
school which, until its breaking up 
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shortly after the end of World War II, 
also numbered Dorothy Sayers, J. R. R. 
Tolkien, the only Roman Catholic in 
the little group, and—at a dignified dis- 
tance which he was always careful to 
maintain —the school’s ideological pre- 
cursor, T. S. Eliot. They were all white 
magicians in their different ways: Lewis 
the group’s Prospero; Miss Sayers its 
domina and Sibyl; Tolkien its Merlin 
and saga minstrel rolled into one. It is 
really too bad that there is not sufficient 
time and space to consider Tolkien in 
this present article. His tremendous fairy 
Odyssey for adults, the trilogy whose 
general title is Lord of the Rings, goes 
even further into elfland than Lewis’ 
Narnia stories. Tolkien’s epic combines 
Njal and Ariosto, Northern hardness 
and Renaissance luxuriance. As one 
reads these long Tolkien volumes, pon- 
dering, with his Hobbit, the “thought 
of mountains” in a quiet room by the 
fire, it is as if Homer walked again arm 
in arm with Edmund Spenser—as, of 
course, the blind bard does walk again 
in every new-born scop of Western let- 
ters. 


The Oxford Circle has three distin- 
guishing characteristics which render it 
unique among literary schools. It is sat- 
urated with Oxford’s traditional brand 
of humanism. It is committed, in a witty 
as well as reverential manner, to ortho- 
dox Christianity—it is quite possible, of 
course, if one wishes to engage in a 
heresy hunt, to uncover a_ certain 
amount of bizarre theology, in Charles 
Williams, at any rate, though, even in 
him, it is usually a case more of extra 





revalationem than of contra revelation- 
em. Its most typical imaginative produc- 
tions—this is true even of the later detec- 
tive stories in Miss Sayers’ Lord Peter 
Wimsey canon—theologize romance and 
sexual love, which is quite a different 
thing from the more usual romantic 
aberration of romanticizing theology. 

A brief survey like this one must, of 
necessity, overlook much that is valuable 
in Lewis’ and Williams’ output. We 
have no time, for example, to consider 
Lewis’ stimulating religious argumenta- 
tion that, always using the sword of rea- 
son, cuts through the Gordian knot of 
purely rationalist apologetics. We have 
no time, either, for the sheerly tonic 
critical ideas that, in The Allegory of 
Love and English Literature in the Six- 
teenth Century, make his criticism as 
exciting an adventure as Ker and Saints- 
bury and Lang and G.K.C. made it yes- 
terday, and as no other living critic can 
today. We have no time, finally, for the 
imaginative sociology that so affronts 
Lewis’ positivist colleagues that, in his 
Cambridge inaugural lecture, he is 
brought to the rueful admission that 
some of his hearers “don’t want to be 
lectured on Neanderthal man by a Ne- 
anderthaler, still less on dinosaurs by a 
dinosaur.” He is, of course, no Neander- 
thaler at all. He is Old Western Man 
still alive and kicking; and his oppo- 
nents, who in the name of man are busy 
abolishing man, are really much closer 
to Piltdown than he is to Neanderthal 
man. 

In the end, Lewis’ greatest_achieve- 

(Continued on page 101) 





Night Journey 


by Alfred Noyes 


Thou who never canst err for Thyself art the way 
Thou whose infinite wisdom is flooded with day 
Thou whose eyes behold all for Thyself art the light 
Look down on us gently who journey by night. 


By the pity revealed in Thy loneliest hour 
Forsaken self-bound and self-emptied of power 
Thou who even in death hath all heaven in sight 
Look down on us gently who journey by night. 


On the road to Emmaus they thought Thou wast dead 

Yet they saw Thee and knew in the breaking of bread 
Though the day was far spent in Thy face there was light 
Look down on us gently who journey by night. 
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A SPANISH NOVELIST’S ESTIMATE 


Austere Notes on the Spanish Novel — 


a mNguIRY in Europe or America 
would show that the Spanish novel 
is totally unknown outside of Spain. In 
most bookshops and libraries and espe- 
cially in the mind of the average reader 
only Don Quixote and some of the books 
of Blasco Ibanez can be said to have. any 
currency; paradoxically, in Spain itself, 
the second author is considered a second 
rate writer who scarcely would have 
gained renown as a journalist in our 
epoch. 

Why hasn’t the Spanish novel crossed 
the frontier? I shall attempt to scrutinize 
briefly the limitations, or perhaps the 
erroneous nature, of Spanish fiction, and 
I shall examine it in two eras: the 
Spanish nove] until 1936, that is, until 
the outbreak of the Civil War in Spain, 
and the Spanish novel from 1939 (the 
last year of the war) until the present. 

Perhaps I should first deal with the 
popular hypothesis of a universal boy- 
cott, a hypothesis frequently, and de- 
fensively, put forth in Spain. I do not 
believe in such a boycott, though it is 
necessary to admit that extra-literary fac- 
tors enter into the diffusion of all books. 
One of these factors is the importance of 
the country in which the author writes. 


There is an element of truth in the state- - 


ment that literature marches to the mar- 
tial-tune of nations. German literature is 
now suffering because Germany lost the 
war. Russian writers are unknown to us 
because of the Iron Curtain. English 
writers, on the other hand, have always 
been able to count on the Empire and 
the influence of English; and the same 
can be said for the French, who can also 
count on their own unique art of pub- 
licity. Spain, in former times a great 
nation, has aroused a minimum of in- 
terest in the world since it became poor 
and isolated; so that a Spanish writer 
must open a path for himsel’, without 
the support of any tradition, and without 
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By JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 


any auxiliary aid from his own country 
in the way of moral authority. 

Other factors—economic, political, and 
chance—intervene in the rapid or tardy 
diffusion of an author’s works abroad. 
The. most recent example is that of 
Garcia Lorca. In very few years, this 
poet has been translated into eighteen 
languages. His high quality apart, it is 
obvious that but for his death in Franco 
Spain his work would not have been dif- 
fused with such rapidity. 

The first limitation of the Spanish 
novel before the Civil War in Spain is 
its lack of connection with the world. 
From the middle of the past century un- 
til 1936, Spain was able to present a list 
of a dozen competent novelists to the 
world. The list is headed by Alarcon, 
with his Three-Cornered Hat, and is 
closed by Pio Baroja, with his Memoirs. 
Between the first and the last are the 
names of Valera, Clarin, Pardo Bazan, 
Galdos, Palacio Valdes, Valle-Inclan, 
Unamuno, Perez de Ayala, Azorin, 
Gomez de la Serna. 

The labor of these men is considerable 
and from the point of view of art de- 
serves to have had a greater success, Of 
course, these authors lacked universal 
curiosity. They proved themselves 
autarkic, and turned their backs to the 
world, just as, by and large, the Spanish 
people do. The country absorbs all in- 
terest and energy because of the immedi- 
ate struggle and the long-range opposi- 
tions. The example of Unamuno.and of 
Baroja are cases in point. Unamuno de- 
voted hundreds of pages to the most in- 
voluted themes, of purely local interest. 
Once, in Paris, at the home of the writer 
Duhamel, he turned down the platters 





Jose Maria Gironella is author of “The 
Cypresses Believe in God.” His essay on 
the Spanish novel was translated by 
Anthony Kerrigan. 


of Gallic marvels and demanded “a clove 
of garlic with some olive oil;” and, re- 
ferring to foreign science he exclaimed: 
“Let them do the inventing! . . .” The 
same attitude is visible in Baroja. In 
Rome he was overcome with a strong 
sense of uneasiness, and the art of 
Michelangelo provoked a spasm of in- 
ternal laughter. He has written unjustly 
on London and Paris and a great part of 
his work is dedicated to small-town ad- 
venturers. 

The lack of communication with the 
world prevents the finding of a common 
denominator and in Spain one is always 
in danger of confusing the anecdotal 
with the racial. This attitude vis-a-vis the 
foreigner is evident in Spain at all levels 
of life and there is no sign of its varying 
as far as the new generation of writers is 
concerned. The younger writers travel 
very little and when they do, it is with 
very little amplitude of thought. They 
seem to believe that it is possible to dis- 
cover the universe from a hermit’s cell . 
and that the “marvelous Hispanic radar” 
will help them to intuit and compre- 
hend. 

The second limitation of the pre-war 
novel is its many-faceted and excessive 
production. The novelists of Spain have 
proven themselves consistently overpro- 
ductive. Perhaps this fact is due to the 
economic penury of the century in 
which they have been forced to live. 
Very few among the dozen names al- 
ready cited have devoted themselves to 
the novel in an assiduous manner and 
almost none of them have assigned it 
primary importance. The normal proce- 
dure for them has been to cultivate the 
most diverse literary forms at the same 
time: journalism, the essay, the theatre, 
poetry, criticism. Except for Baroja, 
whom we can call a chemically pure 
novelist, Galdos, and to a lesser degree 

(Continued on page 95) 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE by LANceLot SHEPPARD 





Ne SAINT OF modern times has 
achieved such worldwide popular- 
ity as did St. Teresa of Lisieux, even 
before her canonization; possibly no 
saint has done so at any period. Un- 
known, save within the walls of the en- 
closed Carmelite convent where she died 
at the age of just under twenty-five after 
a religious life of less than nine years; 
within a decade her fame had spread 
throughout the world, and in a little 
over a quarter of a century she was de- 
clared a saint. The principal factor in 
spreading her fame abroad was the book 
which was published exactly a year after 
her death under the title Histoire d’une 
ame (The Story of a Soul). A timid lit- 
tle edition of 2,000 copies was soon sold 
out. In the first twelve years, before the 
introduction of the cause of beatifica- 
tion, 57,000 copies were issued; between 
1910 and 1915, the figure was 164,000. 
At the present time the total number of 
copies in all languages that have been 
put. in circulation must run into mil- 
lions. The book has been translated into 
thirty-eight languages; the latest, Rus- 
sian, appeared this year. 

_ What sounds like the simple success 
story of a book written by a young nun 
at the end of last century is not quite 
so simple. To begin with, she never 
wrote a book in the proper sense of the 
_ term. Her autobiography consists of 
three separate sections which were writ- 
ten for the benefit of three different peo- 
ple: “The story of the springtime of a 
little white Flower” (now chapters 1-8) 
was written between the beginning of 
January, 1895 and January 20, 1896 for 
her sister Pauline (Mother Agnes of 
Jesus), and is principally the account 
of her childhood. It takes the story up 
to her profession as a Carmelite nun 
(September 8, 1890). The second sec- 
tion is a letter written in September, 
1896) in answer to a request by her sis- 
ter Marie (Sister Marie of the Sacred 
Heart who died in 1940) concerning 
the spiritual life. It is now chapter 11— 
the last—in the book. The last section 
consists of the account of her religious 
life written on the order of the prioress, 
Mother Mary de Gonzaga. It was writ- 
ten between the beginning of June, 1897 
and the first days of July of the same 
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year. Teresa died on September 30, 
1897. 

The first editions of the book were 
printed as if all the chapters had been 
written for the benefit of Mother Mary 
de Gonzaga. Since she was Prioress, her 
permission had to be sought for publica- 
tion. She agreed, but with a stipulation 
“in which can be perceived the morbid 
jealousy which spoiled her very real 
good qualities” comments Fr. Francis de 
Sainte-Marie, O.D.C. The three parts of 
the book were all to be addressed to her. 
On this account certain changes were 
made (for example, references to Moth- 
er Agnes or Sister Marie were made to 
read Mother Mary de Gonzaga). But 





Lancelot Sheppard, a frequent visitor to 
France and translator of a number of 
books from French into English, sends 
us a special report on the recently pub- 
lished “Manuscripts autobiographiques 
de Sainte Therese de l’Enfant-Jesus.” As 
Mr. Sheppard points out, publication of 
the original manuscript of St. Teresa’s 
autobiography is of great importance; a 
report on it at this time is particularly 
appropriate since St. Teresa's feast day 
is October 3. 





not only the Prioress’s permission was 
needed; the Bishop’s Imprimatur was 
also necessary. The manuscript was en- 
trusted, therefore, to a Premonstraten- 
sian, Fr. Godefroid Madelaine, Prior of 
the Abbey of Mondaye, a friend of the 
community. He indicated certain small 
modifications that were necessary if the 
book was to be approved—questions of 
style and the like; he also was respon- 
sible for its division into chapters and 
for the title which is a slight modifica- 
tion of that suggested by St. Teresa’s 
own words—“up to my entry into Car- 
mel, the story of my soul is marked by 
three distinct periods . . .” Fr. Made- 
laine in his evidence for the beautifica- 
tion declared that the corrections made 
by him were unimportant. He it was 
who solicited the Imprimatur. On 
March 7, 1898 he applied in person to 
Msgr. Hugonin, at that time Bishop of 
Bayeux, bringing the manuscript with 
him. The Bishop objected at first saying 
that he distrusted feminme imagination 


but, on being reassured by Fr. Made- 
laine, gave permission for the book to 
be printed: he refused, however, to 
write an introduction. 

Thus the book was published with 
the modifications indicated above. In 
succeeding editions certain slight 
changes were made, and in 1914 (15th 
and 16th editions) the proper attribu- 
tion of the three sections was restored 
(Mother Mary de Gonzaga having died 
in 1904). But the preface let it be un- 
derstood that the book had undergone 
revision before its original publication. 
Msgr. Lemonnier, now the diocesan, in 
his preface to this new edition, was at 
pains to minimize the extent of altera- 
tion. In a preface to an English edition, 
however, published in 1925, Canon 
Taylor, the editor and translator, as- 
serted “all three manuscripts are now 
reproduced exactly as they came from 
the pen (of St. Teresa).” Despite this 
categorical assertion, all the French edi- 
tions of the book contained the follow- 
ing statement: “The few suppressions or 
corrections that it has been thought wise 
to effect are for the most part intended 
to avoid repetitions; some of them were 
inspired by a concern for the feelings 
of third parties, or by respect for private 
family matters. But these changes are 
neither frequent nor considerable and 
do not affect either the substantial truth 
of the narrative or its doctrinal content.” 
This statement figured in all the French 
editions up to 1949. 


I" WAS KNOWN, therefore, that changes 
had been made; despite the Bishop's 


_ Statement, speculation was rife as to 


their extent and their bearing on the 
saint’s teaching. As the truth about the 
portrait of St. Teresa filtered through, 
and it became known that an idealized, 
“touched up” photograph had been pre- 
sented to the world, suspicion began to 
form that perhaps her writing had been 
tampered with in the same way. Thus, 
there was a textual problem in urgent 
need of solution and it was soon real- 
ized that the only way in which doubts 
about the authenticity of The Story of 
a Soul could be set at rest would be the 
publication of the original manuscript. 

Nevertheless there were difficulties in 

(Continued on page 100) 
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An Historian’s Approach to Reli- 
gion, by Arnold J. Toynbee. 318 
pp. Oxford. $5. 


A REVIEWER of a book such as this, 
writing in a Catholic journal, 
should warn his readers that the views 
expressed in the book are often far from 
being in line with Catholic thought. On 
the other hand, there need be no in- 
dignation; indeed, such a book might 
even be cause for rejoicing. For here is a 
representative of a certain school of 
thought who has moved a long way from 
a starting point that was far removed 
from the Church. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee was nur- 
tured in the old nineteenth century lib- 
eral tradition. For such minds religion 
was outmoded. Progress was leading 
towards an earthly democratic paradise. 
The chaos of two world wars dispelled 
that dream. As an honest man, Arnold 
Toynbee recognized the error of such a 
theory. A Study of History, his major 
work, evolved from a study of civiliza- 
tions into a study of religions—the for- 
mer he recognized as vain repetitions of 
the Gentiles, the latter as true insights 
into the human soul, the universe, and a 
glimpse of God himself. It is true to say 
that what Edward Gibbon was for his 
age, Toynbee is for ours. The former at- 
tempted to discredit religion, the latter 
attempts to restore it. That is a sign of 
the times, and one for which we should 
be grateful. 

‘ An Historian’s Approach to Religion 
is a summary of the author’s thoughts on 
the subject scattered throughout A Study 
of History. It was hard to compress so 
much into 300 pages, it is impossible to 
give an idea of the same in 300 words. 

Men, as Arnold Toynbee sees it, have 
worshipped nature, self, the state, the 
oecumenical society; they have turned 
the philosopher into a god. But also there 
have been moments in world history 
when God has revealed Himself to men 
and they have turned to Him. This is 
the start of the higher world religions. 
Even then men were not safe from 
idolatry; either they idolized the institu- 
tion—the church—or the institution was 
diverted from its true aim and became 
subservient to the state. Christianity, 
through a series of disasters, alienated 
the men of the western world so that 
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they turned away from religion to wor- 
ship technology which has proved a 
monster. Are we now approaching the 
moment when once again men will turn 
to religion? The professor thinks so. 

Arnold Toynbee, however, thinks it 
impossible that modern men should re- 
turn to the religion of their forefathers— 
even though thousands of forerunners in 
the movement have already done so, be- 
ginning with John Henry Newman. 
Toynbee would disengage the essence 
from the surviving great religions in 
order to present a satisfactory basis for 
the religion of the future. The essence 
of religion, he claims, is that God is self- 
sacrificing love. God has shown this to 
us not only by precept but also by ex- 
ample. That is well said. We might add, 
however, that to preserve that truth and 
to make our imitation of it possible in 
this life, God set up an institution to 
propagate the truth and to dispense 
means for the fulfilling of our side of the 
mutual giving. This is a matter of his- 
tory, and should be examined as a claim 
historically, and not only a priori. 

It might seem that anyone faced with 
eight living religions would have to 
examine each before deciding upon one 
or none. But there may be a shorter way. 
Suppose that one claims to be possessed 
of historical evidence for its exclusive 
claims. If that evidence is sufficient, then 
one can safely follow it, without deny- 
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ing some value in the others. Other reli- 
gions, however, must be denied finality 
and any who recognize the truth of the 


- claims made by Christianity, without 


abandoning one jot or tittle of the good 
in his ancestral religion, is bound to 
acknowledge the Church as the religion 
of salvation. 

We must believe that our religion is 
the sole means of salvation, but at the 
same time acknowledge that men in good 
faith unaware of the truth of Christian- 
ity have found salvation. All truth should 
be preserved, all truth is of God. But 
while the great religions complement 
one another, they also contradict one an- 
other in notable points. Let us examine 
the credentials and reassess the doctrines. 

If the height of religion is the mystical 
experience, one would expect it to be 
the same in all the higher religions. This 
is approximately the view of Professor 
Toynbee; but I would suggest that 
whereas the Catholic mystic thinks in 
terms of union—and in the supernatural 
order—the Far Eastern religions of Hin- 
duism and Mahayana Buddhism think in 
terms of unity. Union implies the join- 
ing together of two without their ceasing 
to be distinct; unity implies that at the 
moment of union the distinction ceases. 
This difference may be due to a failure 
in the East to express the idea of union 
satisfactorily, or it may be due to the ex- 
periences being utterly different. At all 
events we should be very careful of 
equating them at this stage of the in- 
quiry. 

A number of theories expounded in 
the book are unacceptable to Catholics: 
the advocacy of birth control, an eclectic 
attitude toward: religion, a refusal to 
accept theological definitions expressed 
in philosophical terms. However, there 
is an immense amount of matter which a 
well-grounded Catholic would do well to 
ponder. The student of the breakdown 
of the Christian world at the end of the 
Middle Ages will find here not only 
theories, but a wealth of contemporary 
writing especially Bayle and Sprat and 
Pascal to give the “feel” of the thinking 
of those men who became restless and 
dissatished with the thought of their age. 
I am not approving of their ideas, but it 
is well to know what those ideas were, in 
order to understand something of the 
mentality of their heirs who are seeking 
once again the God who made them. 

This book points to the need for a 
Catholic study of comparative religion— 
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one which not merely condemns but 
understands. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, it points to the necessity of Catho- 
lics’ reading such books and becoming 
experts in this important modern field of 
study. The great debate is no longer pri- 
marily between Catholics and Protes- 
tants but between the Church and the 
religions of the East. 
CotumBa Cary-E:twes, O.S.B. 


In Silence | Speak, by George N. 
Shuster. 296 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $4.50. 


= 1s A brilliant account of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s struggle 
against the Communist regime imposed 
on defeated Hungary. Although the au- 
thor modestly notes that his book is “sec- 
ond hand reporting,” he probably has 
written the most complete and objective 
story of the Cardinal's fate. He uses all 
available and quite recent evidences and 
even publishes in translation letters ad- 
dressed by the Cardinal's mother to 
friends in the United States. 

But the book is much more than an 
excellent presentation of the Cardinal’s 
background and personal tragedy. It 
contains in short compass a masterly pic- 
ture of the Communist methods in the 
conquest of Hungary—a pattern with 
global implications. A special chapter 
deals with the Cardinal’s chief antag- 
onist, Matyas Rakosi, one of the most 
talented Communist leaders who, until 
recently, was the Klemlin’s trusted sat- 
rap. He masterminded Communist ac- 
tions in Hungary, including the impris- 
onment of the Cardinal, with full assist- 
ance of Russian diplomatic representa- 
tives and the Red Army. 

Dr. Shuster’s lucidly written chapters 
unfold this struggle fought with un- 
equal means in postwar Hungary, a 
story characteristic of Communist tactics 
in countries occupied by the Red Army 
in East Central Europe. In this area the 
Catholic and Protestant churches re- 
mained the most important institutions 
which retained some measure of inde- 
pendence after the holocaust of World 
War II. Inexorable Soviet actions against 
them demonstrated that the real issue 
between Communism and the Western 
state system is clearly not of an eco- 
nomic nature. The difference between 
the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds em- 
braces the totality of human relation- 
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ship. The author very appropriately con- 
siders the Hungarian story in a broad 
philosophical framework which touches 


- upon the basic problem of our contem- 


porary world: the global contest be- 
tween free men and societies reduced to 
impotence by the apparatus of a total- 
itarian state. It becomes clear from his 
narrative that independent churches 
have no place in a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, whether Communist or otherwise, 
because the churches advocate a concep- 
tion of the state and society founded 
upon the liberty and dignity of man, 
which seems intolerable to a totalitarian 
regime. One of the major objectives of 
Communist social engineering is the es- 
tablishment of control over the churches. 
This policy was carried out with much 
caution and cunning in Hungary. 

At the outset Communists did not 
find it convenient for their purposes to 
launch a frontal attack against the 
churches but asked for their support and 
in return offered a measure of tolerance. 
Since tolerance meant in practice grad- 
ual abolishment of the Church, the Car- 
dinal refused to make concessions and 
in his negotiations with the Hungarian 
government asked for guarantees. This 
indomitable attitude sealed his fate. His 
bold actions often reflected more the 
disposition of the fighting Church than 
those of a diplomat, but since his im- 
prisonment events have justified his un- 
compromising attitude. His name has 
become a symbol in many ways and his 
example was not without significance in 
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Hungary where, all anti-Church meas- 
ures and propaganda notwithstanding, 
the churches today have a wider popular 
support than ever in the past. ‘This fact, 
however, should not be a cause of com- 
placency. The Cardinal’s behavior dur- 
ing his trial is a warning to the free 
world. It symbolizes that human endur- 
ance has limits and that heroism and re- 
sistance in a society subjugated and con- 
trolled by the means of a modern total- 
itarian state cannot be maintained for 
an indefinite period. It is gratifying that 
the Cardinal’s pathetic story with its 
broadest philosophical and political im- 
plications is presented to the English 
speaking public by a scholar of Dr. 
Shuster’s stature. 
STEPHEN D. KErrTeEsz 


American Catholicism, by John 
Tracy Ellis. 208 pp. University of 
Chicago Press. Cloth $3. Paper 
$1.75. 


[7 1s A far cry from the denunciations of 

the Dudleian Lectures on the “Errors 
of Popery,” founded by Paul Dudley at 
Harvard in 1750, to this urbane discus- 
sion of controversial issues at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1955. Though the 
Harvard alumnus is not without his 
authentic followers today, there is a vast 
difference in the general climate of opin- 
ion, a difference due to many inter-re- 
lated factors. 

To survey the growth of more than 
150 years in four lectures (originally de- 
livered under the auspices of the Wal- 
green Foundation) posed problems of 
compression and organization which 
would have hampered a writer less fa- 
miliar with the Catholic story. Chrono- 
logy came to the historian’s aid. The 
colonial period was a self-contained unit. 
Two other dates, approximately half a 
century apart, would fix the limits of the 
three following chapters. The Church’s 
growth in the first fifty years after the 
adoption of the Constitution was marked 
by the meeting in Baltimore in 1852, of 
the First Plenary Council of the hier- 
archy. One of the chief items on its 
agenda was the discussion of ways and 
means to secure greater uniformity in 
Catholic daily life. By the close of the 
second half-century, the American 
Church had come of age. In June, 1908, 
it was removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Congregation Propaganda de Fide 
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and thus elevated to a status of equality 
with the ancient churches of Italy, 
France, Spain and other countries. The 
final chapter brings the story to date. 

The major divisions fixed, there re- 
mained the problem of the selection of 
details, and it is here that Monsignor 
Ellis has made his chief contribution. He 
is no mere chronicler of events or move- 
ments; rather, he is concerned with their - 
relationship to each other, with their in- 
trinsic significance, or their influence 
on church and society. 

Among students of American culture 
there is a growing appreciation of the 
enduring influence of the French and 
Spanish missions in the Mississippi Val- 
ley and in the Southwest. Why was 
there no comparable Catholic influence 
along the Atlantic seaboard? How im- 
portant were the successive waves of im- 
migration in determining the role of the 
Church in the United States during her 
growth to maturity? Of the 16,000,000 
Negroes in the South today, why are 
there less than half a million Catholics? 
What has been, and is, the position of 
the Church on slavery? Since colonial 
days the loyalty of Catholics to their 
government has been suspect. What, in 
fact, has been their record? Where do 
they stand on the perennial question of 
union of Church and State? On religious 
liberty? In what social and moral areas 
are Catholics non-conformists? Why? 
One could go on and on. 

Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
would profit by this frank, balanced dis- 
cussion of these and other thorny ques- 
tions. A table of important dates will 
help the reader to orientate himself. For 
those who wish to read further, the se- 
lected bibliography will furnish impor- 
tan leads. American Catholicism de- 
serves wide recognition. Other histories 
of the American Church are more de- 
tailed; none offer such a scholarly inter- 
pretative synthesis. 


Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


One Front Across the World, . by 
Douglas Hyde. 270 pp. Newman. 
$3.50. 


[ youctss Hype, once a fighter for 
Communism, went to Korea in 
1954 as an investigator for the other side. 
As a Catholic, he was eager to meet the 
“front line fighters for the Faith.” As a 
journalist, he sensed a good story in the 
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out-of-the-way places where newspaper 


correspondents seldom go. 


He tells his story well in One Front 
Across the World. Although he narrates 
the experiences of many. others, his 
own form the most fascinating part of 
the book. Here is Hyde, the only Eng- 
lish-speaking person on the slow-moving 
“Mokpo Express,” establishing friend- 
ship with his fellow-passengers by signs, 
by smiles, and most of all—“against all 
advice to the contrary’—by eating some 
of the food offered him. Here is a West- 
erner self-consciously following the 
Japanese and Korean custom of taking 
off his shoes before entering a home or 
church. Here is a Christian looking at a 
war-devastated country and coming away 
with mixed feelings—guilt, because even 
his meager possessions are so great by 
comparison, shock, because some soldiers 
he saw were so corrupt and corrupting, 
and joy, because others were so kind and 
generous to the poor and homeless. 

The Catholic leaders ‘he met in Korea 
passed his close inspection. Everywhere, 
in the remote hill villages and in the 
big cities, he discovered an amazing in- 
terest in the Church. But he is afraid 
that the opportunity that the Church has 
in this decade “might pass because of 
the lack of sufficient available forces to 
make the most of it.” 

Without saying so directly, he builds 
the argument that Catholics in the richer 
parts of the world must have a greater 
concern about what happens on the other 
side of the globe. “The decisive sectors 
of the world battle today are Asia and 
Africa,” he points out. His case rests not 
just on anti-Communism but on “provid- 
ing a living, positive alternative to Com- 
munism which would . . . insure that the 
spiritual defenses of Christendom would 
stand firm against the Red onslaught.” 

Or, as a man he admires very much, 
Msgr. Thomas Quinlan of Ireland and 
Korea, puts it: “The Catholic world 
holds the key to the Communist prob- 
lem. We must get down to the fight, but 
we must have the charity of Christ in 
dealing with it. It isn’t the hydrogen 
bomb which will destroy Communism, 
it is we Christians. But we must strip 
ourselves of wealth and privilege and 
practice the golden rule of doing unto 
others as we would have them do to us.” 

Monsignor Quinlan followed his own 


" advicéin heroic fashion. That is a thrill- 


ing story all by itself, one of many in 


Dougles Hyde’s book. Bos SENsER 
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Penetrating interpretation 
of the Old Testament ... 


THE TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


By John L. McKenzie, S.J. 


A leading Scripture scholar offers an 
exceptionally clear and often moving 
picture of the divinely revealed Old 
Testament religion. Throughout, bib- 
lical ideas are confronted with mod- 
ern thought, providing a valuable 
summary of informed opinion on the 
Old Testament. 

$4.50 


STEPHEN T. BADIN 


By J. Herman Schauinger 


Authentic, highly colorful biography 
of the pioneer priest who established 
the Church on the Midwest frontier, 
portraying him in full dimensions— 
his faults, his merits, his heroie la- 
bors. 

$7.50 


A spiritual study of 
Francis of Assisi... 


FRANCIS OF THE 
CRUCIFIED 
By Miles Schmitt, O.F.M.Cap. 


In a work brimming with peace and 
joy, the vital spirit of Francis is 
thoughtfully considered and applied 
to everyday living. 


JOSEPH MOST JUST 
By Francis L. Filas, S.J. 


Providing a solid theological basis for 
devotion to St. Joseph, this book ex- 
amines the proofs for his dignity and 
holiness, and the privileges connected 
with these virtues. 


$3.50 


At your bookstore 
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Hovering angel by Ernst Barlach in the church of the 
Minorites at Cologne (left). Modern reconstruction of 
interior by Emil Steffan of the ruins of the Franciscan 
church at Cologne (below). 
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Contemporary Church Art, by An- 
ton Henze and Theodor Filthaut, 
translated by Cecily Hastings, is an 


explanation of what the contempo- 
Bronze statue of St. Francis 





rary artist can contribute to the b, <r j 
fae r of Assisi by Frances Rich. 
building and decorating of churches. — 


Accompanying the sixty-four pages 

of text and probably of greater in- 

terest to the general reader is the 

striking section of over 100 photographs of what modern 
artists and architects have already achieved in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe. (Sheed and Ward, $7.50) 


St. Albert’s at 
Compton, Calif. 
Chaix and John- 
son, architects. 
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Henry Wimmer’s silver bap- 
tismal vessels and pyx in sil- 
ver with enamelled lamb. 
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The Papal Encyclicals in Their His- 
torical Context, edited by Anne 
Fremantle. 317 pp. Mentor. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


A hes: work has the merit of presenting 
in English a mass of papal documents 
from the earliest Christian times until 
our own day. Only the highest type of 
historical theological scholarship can 
qualify for the task of synthesizing all 
this teaching. One of the most essential 
elements in such scholarship is the tak- 
ing of infinite pains and the exercise of 
constant caution. There is little evidence 
of either in this scissors and paste pro- 
duction. One is bewildered by the un- 
clear and confused statements, the total 
absence of comprehension of context. 
The very title is misleading and the 
blithe generalizations appalling. 

To class the first letter of St. Peter as 
an “apostolic letter” with certain special- 
ly important letters written by the popes 
is ignoring the unique character of the 
inspired scriptures. It is erroneous to 
speak of the “bread and wine” as being 
“transubstantiated by the priest in the 
sacrifice of the Mass.” Through the words 
of the priest transubstantiation takes 
place. The work is God’s. To say that 
“the pope always defines by negation” is 
to ignore the positive’ definitions of both 
pontiff and universal council. Though it 
is altogether true that the pope enjoys 
the full infallibility of the Church, it is 
confusing and incorrect to say, “The 
Church, and thus the pope, can teach in- 
fallibly by solemn judgment, or by the 
ordinary and universal magisterium.” 

The following is simply incomprehen- 
sible: the mandate of Jesus Christ to the 
Church is “expressed in two authentic 
sources of the knowledge she has of her 
authority: the four gospels and the tra- 
ditions derived from the Apostles and 
their successors.” The so-called Athanas- 
ian creed is not the Creed of St. 
Athanasius as the editor of this work 
calls it. Nestorius and Eutyches were 
not both condemned in the reign of 
Leo I. The former heretic was con- 
demned at Ephesus in 431 almost a 
decade before Leo’s reign. Any good 
canonist would be startled to hear that 
“this excommunication was automatic- 
ally incurred in 1955 by the Argentine 
dictator Juan Peron.” Here the writer 
is referring to the Clericis Laicos of 
Boniface VIII issued in 1296. That 
“Jansenism Cis) a theological fruit ,of 
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Gallicanism” may be seriously ques- 
tioned. Perplexing and rather inadequate 
is the following: “The Church was soon 
after faced with various Trinitarian 
heresies, most of which centered on the 
nature of Christ. The two-fold problem 
was how to afirm the human nature of 
Christ without falling into idolatry by 
affirming there were three gods.” 

Even the brilliant introduction by 
Father Weigel, one of our most noted 
theologians, seems to this reviewer to be 
marred by the use of the term “Catholic 


theory” to express Catholic teaching. 
Rev. Epwin G. Karssr, C.P.P.S. 


Segregation: The Inner Conflict in 
the South, by Robert Penn War- 
ren. 66 pp. Random House. 
$1.95. 


R= RELATIONS in the South and the 
attitudes and behavior out of which 
that pattern emerges are the main con- 
cern of Robert Penn Warren, author of 
the Pulitzer Prize novel All the King’s 
Men, in this unusual and interesting 
little book. Although he was born in 
Kentucky, Mr. Warren has spent much 
time studying, teaching and writing in 
other parts of the United States and in 
Europe. After the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision he went back South, “for going 
back this time, like all the other times, 
was a necessary part of my life.” Only 
this time he devoted his efforts to find- 
ing out something of the southerner’s 
attitude toward the Supreme Court's 
decision. 

The book is a report limited to the 
author's travels in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, the parts of the South he has 
known best. The report takes the form 
of terse, lucid and convincingly candid 
conversations with men and women 
half-trapped by the historical conse- 
quences of the moral contradictions in- 
herent in forced segregation. Some of 
these consequences have been concrete- 
ly expressed in such indignities as the 
principles of “three-fifths of a person” 
(Art. I, U.S. Constitution) and “equal 
but separate” (Plessy vs. Ferguson). 

The South accepted these tortuous fic- 
tions and threw around them a mantle 
of myths, invoking God, nature and sci- 
ence, all with a view to guaranteeing 
the institutional enforcement of segrega- 
tion, and theréby. obviating the neces- 


sity for massive physical force. Thus by 
the time the Court overturned the legal 
dogma of “equal but separate,” the ra- 
tionalizations for segregation had been 
burned into the consciousness and the 
experiences of Southerners. 

This inheritance of institutionalized 
segregation constitutes one term of the 
Southern dilemma. The other term. of 
this dilemma derives from the high 
moral principles that Southerners pro- 
fess in common with civilized and en- 
lightened men everywhere. Running 
through almost all the conversations the 
author had with Southerners is their vir- 
tually unanimous contention that they 
are both Christian and law-abiding. But 
the desegregation decision is the law of 
the land; and Christianity tells them 
that all men are created equal, at least 
before God. When reminded of their 
profession of these noble sentiments the 
author’s conversationalists often exhibit- 
ed stark bewilderment or an effusion of 
statements that abounded in contradic- 
tions—all genuine. For these noble prop- 
ositions are contradicted in concrete 
fact, in the facts of their daily- life, ris- 
ing out of the conditions of their his- 
toric experiences. Then when the force 
of law is added to persuade them to do 
in practice what they profess in princi- 
ple, they are torn by an inner storm, 
caught up in the clash between pro- 
fessed ideals and daily feelings. 

The same historic circumstances that 
contribute to the profound dilemma of 
Southern whites contributes to a situa- 
tion of near tragic proportions for the 
Southern Negro. His humiliation and 
inferior status are used in rationalizing 
segregation and in delaying the Court's 
order to de-segregate. In the words of 
one white Southerner, “the Negro has 
to be improved” to meet the “standard 
of morality and decency” of the white 
man before he can be integrated. Yet, 
the very fact of this supposedly low 
“standard of morality and decency” has 
been used in argument to deny Negroes 
facilities for improvement. Besides be- 
ing contradictory, there is a cumulative 
viciousness about the argument that Ne- 
groes know only too well: it hardens 
and deepens the centuries-old injustices 
inherent in the racial pattern in the 
South and makes them less amenable to 
change. This is why Negroes felt the 
need to tell the author that they must 
press for the implementation of the 
Court’s decision on de-segregation. 
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De-segregation will come. The South 
has its back against the wall. Do Ne- 
groes “want to show them up. . . rub 
their noses in it?” asks the author. Or, 
after generations of humility and pa- 
tience, must the Negro learn to be mag- 
nanimous as well? 

“Yes,” answers the author, “I can 
imagine the outrage, the outrage as some 
deep, inner self tells him, yes, he must.” 

“I am glad that white people have no 
problem as hard as that.” 

At MILter 


The Unicorn and Other Poems, by 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 86 pp. 
Pantheon. $2.75. 


Mex THOUSANDS of the readers of 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s Gift 
From the Sea undoubtedly said that this 
authoress is a poetess, even though, most 
of them had never seen any of her 
poems. Her publisher saw the appeal 
that such a book would have, especially 
since Gift From the Sea had sold over 
six hundred thousand copies in one year. 

Mrs. Lindbergh began putting her re- 
actions and reflections on love, death, 
art, nature and family life in poem form 
in 1935 and has continued to do so up 
to the present. Pensive Mrs. Lindbergh 
constantly searches within and without 
and is never trite in expressing her 
thoughts. For example, in “No Angels” 
she begins the poem by telling us that 
today people do not believe in angels, 
for their revelations come by telephone 
or postman. 

As human emotions are constantly 
changing, we must not expect her think- 
ing on any subject to be always the 
same. Probably her most beauteous re- 
flection on death is found in “Second 
Sowing’—“There is no harvest for the 
heartzalone; The seed of love must be 
eternally Resown.” Too often an un- 
skilled poet expresses a symbol of his 
thought and forgets that his readers are 
not intuitive. This was my chief com- 
plaint of the poems until I read “The 
Stone” in which she struggles with the 
stone of suffering: “I am no Francis who 
could kiss the lips of alien leper.” She 
closes with this: “Suffering without 
name or tongue or face, Blindly I crush 
you in my dark embrace!” 

None of the poems are great poems, 
nor did Mrs. Lindbergh intend that we 
think them so. Often she is not precise 
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when she could be with little effort. 

However, she is always interesting, and 

her followers will not be disappointed. 
Rev. Antuony J. VADER 


High, Wide and Lonesome, by Hal 
Borland. 251 pp. _ Lippincott. 
$3.75. 


Or= IN a long while there is a book 
so beautifully written and moti- 
vated by such sincerity that to discuss it 
is unalloyed -pleasure. High, Wide and 
Lonesome fills the definition. 

It is the story of homesteader Will 
Borland, the father of the author, of 
Will’s wife, Sarah, and of their boy, who 
in 1910 went from a comfortable home 
in Nebraska to take a homestead south 
of Brush, Colorado. The man who went 
to those high dry plains in the early 
1900’s was risking much and chancing 
little gain, but many tried it and many 
failed. The Borlands stayed. 

Told through the eyes of the growing 
boy, who saw the world around with 
wonder and admiration, who was happy 
with little things like old Indian arrow- 
heads, fried rabbit, a ride on a bronco, 
this book has a freshness of approach 
and a charm that sets it miles apart from 
the conventional tale of the West. 

Most beautiful of all is the family 
solidarity presented, the husband deter- 
mined to work, the wife who would 
do no less than he, the ten year old boy 
who accepted his parents’ fortunes and 
misfortunes as daily fare. The endless 
accuracy of detail, so patiently pre- 
sented, never palls on the reader: the 
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brilliance of dawn on the high plain, the 
huge coils of an old rattlesnake ready to 
fight, the rabbit speeding like an arrow 
from a bow, the hawks circling and cir- 
cling in the sky watching a bloody man 
lying trampled to death by his horses. In 
this century, with our people so ridden 
by debt both public and private, the 
lives of these homesteaders, constitute a 
sermon on thrift, self-denial, cqurage 
and hard work. They hated debt as they 
hated the rattlers. But they worked, they 
kept their troubles to themselves, and 
they triumphed. 

Essentially this is a series of little tales, 
each leading into the next. Although no 
central plot can be pointed out, there is 
no page on which one might bégin read- 
ing without wanting to go avidly on to 
the next. 


L. V. Jacks 


Divided We Stand, by Michael 
Sheehy. 104 pp. Putnam. $2.75. 


B: THE Act of Union in 1800 Ireland, 
_ without its consent, became subject 
to the British parliament. For more than 
a century the overwhelming majority of 
the Irish people aspired to self-govern- 
ment and did everything possible to 
break the political connection with Eng- 
land. This persistent opposition resulted 
in the Government of Ireland Act of 
1920, which, while granting a measure 
of freedom, was doomed to failure be- 
cause it set up two parliaments, the one 
governing twenty-six counties (South- 
ern Ireland) and the other legislating 
for merely six (Northern Ireland). 

After thirty-five years of effort to make 
Ireland prosperous under the Act of 
1920 both North and South find it in- 
operative. Yet the author of Divided We 
Stand would have us believe that the 
present partition of the country is more 
advantageous than would be political 
unification, because “in religion the 
North is deeply Protestant and they fear 
for their civil and religious liberties un- 
der an Irish Catholic government.” In 
contradiction to this Mr. Sheehy informs 
us later that the Protestants of the South 
deny being coerced by their Catholic 
neighbors overwhelmingly in the major- 
ity. 

The author is primarily an imperialist 
and is resentful of the South’s failure to 
adopt England’s international outlook 
and go along with the Western nations 
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which are threatened by the materialism 
of Russia. Northern Ireland, he main- 
tains, is alive to the dangers of anti- 
Christian philosophies and is contribut- 
ing to the Western defense against them. 

It is generally accepted both in and 
out of Ireland that Partition is the prod- 
uct of British power politics. This view, 
to the author’s way of thinking, does 
England a serious injustice. He lauds 
the patience and liberality of the pre- 
dominant partner whose policy in Anglo- 
Irish relations, he asserts, has been to 
share the multiple advantages of associa- 
tion in the British Commonwealth. 

This book is different from all others 
on the subject and should prove highly 
profitable to those who seek original ma- 
terial in what has been for so long a 
controversy of universal interest — the 
right of a people to determine its own 
form of government. 

BrotTHer Frinsarr, C.S.C. 
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Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals by Clarence 
Edward Macartney. 335 pp. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $5. 


The Age of Fighting Sail by C. S. 
Forester. 284 pp. Doubleday. $5. 


pe NAVAL history is a fairly 
straight line evolution from the dis- 
organized privateer skirmishes of the 
Revolution to the massive interplay of 
warships and supply lines in World 
War II. These two works on the War 
of 1812 and the Civil War trace part of 
that progression with skill and enthu- 
siasm. 

A basic difference in each work re- 
flects the difference in the wars them- 
selves. For Mr. Forester, the relevance 
of the naval War of 1812 lies princi- 
pally in the skill and heroism of a nu- 
merically inferior American fleet en- 
gaged in combat with an enemy display- 
ing only a gradually increasing recip- 
rocal concern for a struggle that few 
wanted and almost no one loved. For 
Mr. Macartney, on the other hand, the 
Civil War afloat represents a broader ef- 
fort to strangle a discouragingly long 
seacoast and to maintain lines of support 
up the navigable rivers in a tedious war 
of logistics. Ingeniously, he has singled 
out the principal figures and, with their 
varied and engaging personalities, illum- 
inated the complexity and tedium of 
advancing naval warfare. 

The Age of Fighting Sail carries the 
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reader through the war with an aware- 
ness of the changing attitudes of the 
Admiralties. It blends saga into the 
larger context of national preoccupations 
and prejudices with a continuity that re- 
sembles the plot lines of good fiction. If 
his living descriptions of the longer and 
shorter tales of Lawrence, Perry, and his 
confreres grow from time to time un- 
relieved, the fault lies more in the dif- 
ficulty of his enterprise than in his art; 
and The Age of Fighting Sail is a wel- 
come asset to the meager store of re- 
putable early American naval literature. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals concentrates 
on recreating the personalities whose 
imagination and determination fought 
a different kind of war. In an age of 
radically new ship designs and _ tech- 
niques of naval supporting operations, 
Mr. Macartney paints such varied men 
as the dedicated, iron-willed Foote, the 
studied, professional Dahlgren, the dar- 
ing adventurer Cushing. Some of his 
subjects, such as Worden and Winslow, 
he fails to draw much beyond a stimu- 
lating account of their major battles; but 
where he succeeds in three-dimension- 
ality, he does so with a near-miracle of 
compressed portraiture. This galaxy of 
personalities he draws in battle and at 
rest; as men rather than as caricatures of 
heroism. 

Both works utilize underlying theses 
whose demonstration economy prohibits: 
Mr. Macartney’s book with respect to 
the role of command risk; Mr. Forest- 
er’s, to the meaning of the war. Both 
are controversial; both are provocative— 
but neither detracts from the value of 
its respective subject. 

Micuaer E. Scuirtz 








A comprehensive 
history of the role 
of Catholics and 
their Church 
in America 


Every aspect of Catholic activity 
in America, from the first Spanish 
and French missionaries to the 
present day, is included in this 
absorbing book. The part played 
by American Catholics in the 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars, the 
problem of immigration after 1820, 
the difficulty within the Church 
caused by clashing national differ- 
ences among the Irish, French and 
Germans in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the current stand on film 
censorship and public aid to pri- 
vate schools are among the many 
facets of American Catholic his- 
tory surveyed, discussed and ex- 
plained. 





By JOHN TRACY ELLIS 
Professor of Church History, The Cath- 
olic University of America. Part of the 
Chicago History of American Civilization 
Series. Cloth $3.00, Paper $1.75 

At all bookstores, or from 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

5750 Ellis Avedue, Chicago, Illinois 





AN IDEAL GIFT for anyone inter- 
ested in books is a subscription to 
Books on Trial, and it is appropriate 
for almost any purpose—Christmas, 
birthday, thank-you, or just as a re- 
membrance for a special friend. A 
special gift card will be sent in your 
name. One year, $3.00; two years, 
$5.00. 
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| Take Great Pleasure, by Cecil Bea- 
ton. 214 pp. John Day. $3.50. 


C= Beaton has always been sui 
. generis. He can no more go unre- 
marked in a crowd than he can fly un- 
aided; he is noticeably individual in 
everything he does. This is a diverting 
account of his elaborate preparations for 
a lecture tour in this country, and of his 
experiences during the tour. It is refresh- 
ing for its gratitude to those who helped 
him and for his ability to laugh at him- 
self. Neither supercilious nor condes- 
cending, it is full of shrewd assessments, 
rather than criticisms, of life in America 
today, and though, perhaps reflecting the 
tour itself, it becomes a trifle tired 
towards the end, it remains an interest- 
ing commentary upon the differences be- 
tween the various regions and between 
their attitudes to “culture.” Texas, for 
once, receives perfectly gentlemanly 
treatment at his hands. 

It is a thoroughly good ~-tempered 
book. Mr. Beaton’s account of his first 
adventure in a lower berth and his en- 
counter, in an airplane with an irrepress- 
ible fisherman are unforgettably funny— 
but there are too many good things for 
any attempt at listing them all. 

If anyone wants to laugh and, at the 
same time, be compelled to think, this is 
the book for him. Shrewd, funny, bril- 
liantly written, its sparkle and_ its 
splendid choice of words are rare in 
books of this kind. But it makes me 
wonder whether the present age of mass 
uniformity treats kindly a man of Cecil 
Beaton’s rather rarefied gifts and idiosyn- 
crasies. He cannot, surely, be complete- 
ly happy in the current atmosphere of 
deliberately cul tivated homogeneity. 
Churchill’s remark to the effect that we 
must be careful, in this century of the 
common man, not to»make life impossi- 
ble for the man who is not quite so com- 
mon, comes vividly to mind. 

J. Merepiru Tatron 


A Catholic Runs for President, by 
Edmund A. Moore. 220 pp. Ron- 
ald Press. $3.50. 


{= ANALysis which this book pre- 
sents can perhaps be best and most 
aptly described by relating some of the 
chapter headings and the quotations 
used as subheadings: The Anti-Catholic 
Heritage (“Behold that Man of Sin, the 
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Pope, worthy thy utmost hatred.”) An 
Unwritten Law (“No Governor can kiss 
the papal ring and get within gunshot 
of the White House.”) A Campaign 
Within a Campaign C“It is not that 
Governor Smith is a Catholic and a wet 
which makes him an offense to the vil- 
lagers and town dwellers . . . The 
whole Puritan civilization which has 
built a sturdy, orderly nation is threa- 
ened by Smith.”) 

Extremists in all camps will probably 
be vexed. The author is cautious and 
too well versed in his study to draw 
more than balanced conclusion. The 
mixture of Prohibition, city slicker, 
Tammany, and an historical tradition of 
anti-Catholicism produced a_ witches 
brew no candidate could successfully 
peddle in 1928. 

This study has to a degree particular- 
ized the following general estimate of 
Daniel Bell: “Moralism and moral in- 
dignation are characteristic of religions 
that have largely abandoned other- 
worldly preoccupations and have con- 
centrated on this-worldly concerns.” At 
the same time the book makes concrete 
Seymour Lipset’s analysis of two funda- 
mental political forces in U.S. society— 
“status politics” and “class politics.” In 
1928 Governor Smith clashed headlong 
with the protection of values that char- 
acterizes status politics as contrasted 
with the regard for jobs, cheap credit, 
or high farm prices, which are the main 
emphases of class politics. . 

The author's last page is arresting at 
this juncture of political conventions 
and campaigns. He writes: “. . . there is 
no evidence that religious controversy 
has disappeared as a potentially divisive 
force in the political life of the United 
States.” In July, 1956, a New York 
clergyman once again raised doubt 
about the validity of a Catholic to fill 
the office of the Presidency. 

Harry B. Kies 





From “I Take Great Pleasure” 
Commentary on life in America 


Their Mothers’ Daughters, by Ed- 
ward Strecker, M.D. and Vincent 
Lathbury, M.D. 255 pp. Lippin- 
cott. $3.75. 


5 hes auTHoR of Their Mothers’ Sons 
has written with Vincent Lathbury a 
sequel discussing the problems inherent 
in the mother-daughter relationship. Be- 
ginning with a ninety item question- 
naire the book launches boldly into a 
discussion of the great enigma, “Who 
and what are women?” The authors ad- 
mit they cannot answer this question. 
Herein lies the basic weakness of this 
book. Since they cannot give a clear 
statement as to what women are, they 
cannot give a consistent program as to 
what women should do. Although the 
authors debunk many false notions, 
they offer no positive suggestions as to 
the nature and role of women. 

A case history is utilized primarily. 
Various pathological and near patholog- 
ical cases are cited from the authors’ 
wide background. While this makes for 
interest, it is essentially a negative ap- 
proach. When it is time to be construc- 
tive, the advice boils down to a sugges- 
tion that maturity begets maturity. 

The authors are at their best when 
pointing out evils to be avoided. Adher- 
ing to the customary middle position, 
they recommend the avoidance of over- 
protectiveness on one extreme and re- 
jection on the other. They reinforce this 
suggestion by citing vivid cases. The se- 
lection of cases was-made with a care- 
ful consideration of the emotional re- 
sponses of the readers. Successful and 
unsuccessful instances are presented. 

For a person of average intelligence, 
and without a background in psychol- 
ogy, this book is a good introduction 
into child psychology. It is limited by 
the psychoanalytic assumptions that the 
authors utilize. However, even if one 
does not accept all of their explanations 
of dynamics, it is still valuable in that 
it does delineate important problems 
that can be avoided. 

The problem that all such books face 
(and which the authors admit) is that 
the persons guilty of the extremes will 
reject the insights, and those not of such 
makeup do not need them. The authors 
treat a wide variety of problems, the 
possessive, domineering mother, alcohol- 
ism, orphans, problem fathers and many 
others. Parents with special problems 
will find in this book a point of depar- 
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ture from which they can develop a 
more complete understanding of them- 
selves and their child. The danger lies 
in assuming that the answers given in 
this book are final. Parents would be 
well advised to consider this is a primer 
for the beginner. 
Rosert C. Nicoray 


Man and Boy, by Ned Armstrong. 
299 pp. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


E erm 1s A dawning realization that 
fatherhood is an important calling. 
We have glorified the mother’s role to 
the point where we seem to have for- 
gotten that our divine Father gave us 
two parents. It is good that Mr. Arm- 
strong has been persuaded to give an 
intimate account of his inspiring strug- 
gle to make a thoroughly satisfactory 
home and parent relationship with his 
little boy. 

Shocked by the sudden death of the 
baby’s mother just as the family was 
about to move into their newly fur- 
nished apartment, he refused the offer 
of an elderly aunt in Oklahoma to take 
the child, and boarded a plane for New 
tork with his ten months old son in his 
arms to begin the long progress of be- 
coming a wholly satisfactory Daddy who 
has achieved the necessary skills and at- 
titudes required of one acting as a dou- 
ble-duty parent. 

Mr. Armstrong’s occupation as a the- 
atrical publicity man necessitated a lot 
of traveling, which created more prob- 
lems than normal. It is a remarkable 
tribute to his courage and tenacity that 
he didn’t give up the difficult struggle 
with a long succession of baby sitters 
and boarding homes. There is a tragic- 
comic interlude when for a time Mr. 
Armstrong considered marriage with a 
young widow, quite dependent on her 
mother’s help in raising two small boys. 
A series of incidents with the young 
widow and his “pre-marital mother-in- 
law” showed him in time that the mar- 
riage would not be wise. 

Mr. Armstrong has not spared him- 
self in analyzing his mixed motives in 
planning for himself and the boy, and 
has produced a helpful, wholesome book 
which should interest every parent fac- 
ing the uphill struggle towards submerg- 
ing self in the needs of the next genera- 
tion. 

Dororny ATKinson WILLIAMS 
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How close Edmund A. Moore came. 


to political prophecy in A Catholic 
Runs for President: The Campaign of 
1928 CRonald Press, $3.50) can be 
judged from the last page of his book 
which was published before the conven- 
tion in Chicago and Senator John Ken- 
nedy’s near miss: “. . . Perhaps the next 
nomination of a Catholic will be for the 
vice-presidency rather than the presi- 
dency.” Mr. Moore then goes on to say: 
“When a member of the Catholic 
Church first serves as Chief Executive, 
and when the country approves the re- 
sult, perhaps then and only then will 
the Catholic taboo disappear. . . . Al- 
though the defeat of Smith was caused 
by a combination of forces and factors, 
his religion played a large, though not 
wholly calculable, part. A repetition of 
the personalities and issues even remote- 
ly like the combination that existed in 
1928 is impossible. Even with signifi- 
cant differences, however, there is no 
evidence that religious controversy has 
disappeared as a potentially divisive 
force in the political life of the United 
States.” 


Senator Kennedy is making news as 
an author, too; his Profiles in Courage 
(Harper, $3.50), “decisive moments in 
the lives of celebrated Americans,” has 


been on best-seller lists for months. 
= 


Integrity, a magazine “dedicated to 
the task of discovering a new synthesis 
of religion and life for our times,” has 
suspended operation after ten years of 
publication. A highly respected maga- 
zine with the uncompromised aim of 
printing intelligent, often provocative 
articles, Integrity will be missed by 
many Catholics who enjoy solid writing 
and constructive controversy. The an- 
nounced reason for suspension: “corpo- 
rate difficulties.” 

® 

At the recent meeting of the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade held at Notre 
Dame, I met Sister Maria Del Rey 
whose Pacific Hopscotch and In and 
Out of the Andes have made her one 





of the most popular writers in the mis- 
sionary field. Sister was working behind 
the colorful Maryknoll exhibit on the 
crowded floor of the University field 
house and between surges of the over 
3,000 conventioners on hand and an oc- 
casional band of dancing Indians (from 
the St. Joseph Mission School in South 
Dakota), I learned of the new book she 
is writing about a very exceptional nun 
in Korea. Her Name Is Mercy is the 
tentative title and it is supposed to be 
at the publishers by the end of this 
month. But, with a gesture embracing 
all the congestion around us and her 
own involvement therein, Sister said she 
had serious doubts about being able to 
meet the deadline. Considering, how- 
ever, that the statement was made on 
the very spot where Notre Dame foot- 
ball coaches have predicted disaster for 
generations and knowing that Sister Ma- 
ria Del Rey has never yet missed a dead- 
line, we should see Her Name Is Mercy 
on schedule. 
2 


The Library Journal has published 
the Religious Books List prepared by 
the American Library Association’s Re- 
ligious Books Roundtable. Rev. D. Ber- 
natd Theall, O.S.B.,- instructor in the 
Department of Library Science at Cath- 
olic University of America and syndi- 
cated book columnist of a number of 
Catholic papers, is chairman of this 
year’s round-table. Prefacing the 1955- 
56 list of fifty books (all faiths) he says: 
“Not only has the number of religious 
books published annually in America 
been high for the past decade and more, 
but the level of quality has been corre- 
spondingly impressive . Certain 
changes in the subject matter of reli- 
gious books generally are noticeable 
throughout the years and are reflected 
in these lists. In the current collection, 
for example, are several titles dealing 
with the nature, the organization, the 
tasks and the problems of the Church, 
seen as a whote. Both in Catholicism 
and in Protestantism, this theme repeat- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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STOP PUSHING! 


OU ASKED for it—at least some of you 

did—so don’t start complaining that 
I am lousing up the hallowed pages of 
this intellectual journal. . . . And the 
next buffoon who describes me as a lit- 
erary Westbrook Pegler, whatever that 
means, may soak his flabby brain in salt 
brine. ‘ 

Sad to say, conditions are no better 
than when I stopped working off my 
frustrations in print instead of on those 
forced to associate with me. I can’t re- 
hash all the bumbling the apple-knock- 
ers have been busy dishing up—there 


are too many of them for one poor man 


with one small column to keep up with, 
nor the rare and rarer examples of com- 
monsense you can still find if you dig 
for them, but for your edification, here 
are a few of both that seem worthy of 
your attention. 

In case you don’t subscribe to the 
Catholic Press Association’s Catholic 
Journalist you were deprived of a mem- 
orable article by William J. Flynn ex- 
plaining why he accepted a position as 
advertising and promotion manager for 
Information. In it, the twenty-nine year 
old realist describes himself as “a mas- 
ter craftsman [italics mine] with the 
ability to learn the new skills and tech- 
niques of the publishing business.” File 
this under G for Godfrey, Arthur. 

The London Tablet ticks off Bruce 
Marshall’s most minor effort to date 
with these classic words: “Those who 
enjoy Mr. Marshall’s peculiar brand of 
cosy ecclesiasticism with coy eroticism 
will not be disappointed in Girl in 
May.” 

Grail, which has now become a maga- 
zine for married folk, treated their read- 
ers to a heart felt dissertation on how 
you too can be happily married, or real 
love can happen in Hollywood, by Jean 
Crain, only to be left on a very thin 
limb by the news that Jean Crain and 
her husband were seeking a divorce, 
amid charges and counter-charges. 

Long an admirer of Donald McDon- 
ald of the Davenport Messenger, I wish 
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sy DAN HERP 


he would take a whole month out from 
bearing the problems of the world and 
go on an exclusive diet of comic books. 
Seems to me he’s progressively taking 
himself more seriously and what he most 
needs is a good laugh at his own ex- 
pense. 

Provocative quote from Winthrop 
Sargeant: “I have nothing against 
youth. Among its numerous attractive 
attributes are its unlimited susceptibil- 
ities of improvement.” 

And do you remember Father Daniel 
Lord’s story of the chairman who 
turned to him at the end of a banquet 
and asked, “Will you speak now, Fa- 
ther, or shall we let them enjoy them- 
selves a little longer?” 

I'll bet you missed my exclusive serv- 
ice of offering you the cream of Cath- 
olic advertising. There was really no se- 
rious competition for the first prize 
which comes from the pages of Chi- 
cago’s New World: “The Great Marian 
Book St. Norbert’s Manual compiled by 
Rev. L. A. V. De Cleene who was a 
West Pointer with President Eisen- 
hower. He was miraculously called from 
an Army to a priestly career to promote 
peace. This is Mary’s Book to promote 
world peace. By special invention this 
book can be kept always up-to-date . . .” 

This is not to take one whit of credit 
from the Society of St. Paul which sure- 
ly deserves recognition of some kind for 
their book title: St. Pius X, the Pope 
Who Died Poor. 

Our campaign to persuade a Catholic 
publisher to give us a really inexpen- 
sive edition of the Holy Bible has pro- 
gressed not. Yet the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety in England has just produced one 
for six shillings: How long, O how long? 
CI am still under the influence of the 
political conventions. ) 

When do you think the critics will 
stop taking seriously that old cornball 
A. J. Cronin? His last popper-full, A 
Thing of Beauty is contrived, immature 
and ridiculous. A truly sorry effort. How 
do you explain allegedly competent crit- 





ics hailing it as “gripping” (New York 
Times), “profoundly moving” (Saturday 
Review), “good story” (New York Her- 
ald Tribune)? I can’t. 

One of these days when life begins 
to pall a bit I intend to pen a gentle 
note to Doubleday’s Image Book editor, 
John Delaney, asking him why, now 
that Image books are so securely estab- 
lished, he doesn’t stop playing it safe 
and broaden the scope of his series. (He 
won't mind because he has figured out 
more ways of getting Image books men- 
tioned in the news and letters columns 
of the Catholic Press than Doubleday 
has editors. And if you don’t think he 
will take advantage of this opening you 
don’t know John Delaney.) 

If the Pulitzer Prize Committee isn’t 
careful, the Pulitzer Fiction Award will 
become as infamous as the National 
Book Award (no, I didn’t get mixed 
up). I defy anyone -to prove the merits 
of Andersonville. In fact some sort of 
award should be given for reading it. 
Since when do we confuse creative writ- 
ing with undigested research. Anderson- 
ville is no novel but a feeble and dull 


‘college thesis. It all proves my conten- 


tion that editors no longer edit—they 
devote their time to long lunches with 
authors. 

There must be some book worthy of 
Robert Graves’ crack: “The thundering 
text is lost in the snivelling commen- 
tary.” 

Variety reports a speech by Edward 
Hynes, president of Trendex (TV rat- 
ings) to the Catholic Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation: “Programs such as Bishop Ful- 
ton Sheen’s Life Is Worth Living suc- 
ceed best when they stick closely to re- 
ligious topics, (Mr. Hynes) opined. He 
said that this decline in Bishop Fulton 
Sheen’s aud, from about 30% of the 
sets in use three years ago, to about five 
to 10% this year, came because the Bish- 
op turned from strictly religioso subjects 
to related social or economic problems. 
A Catholic program, he said, should be 
devoted to ‘selling Catholicism.’” Except 
for the word “selling” which I abhor 
when used in connection with religion, 
this statement makes sense to me. 

I will probably have little company 
when I question all the hoopla about 
The Nun’s Story, which I will do in a 
subsequent column. Despite the ad- 
vance reviews I have seen (except that 
of Dom Bernard Theall whose spit-in- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Nun’s Story, by Kathryn Hulme. 
339 pp. Little, Brown. $4. 


[¢ saree Huxtmez’s extraordinarily 
well written The Nun’s Story, like 
some of the work of contemporary poets, 
is extremely difficult to review, and for 
somewhat the same reasons. It admits of 
several interpretations, and its impact 
and effect upon different readers will 
vary, conditioned as it must be by in- 
tellectual and spiritual background, by 
understanding religious life, and by ex- 
periential knowledge of its climate. The 
reader does not know if he is reading 
biography or fiction. Added to this is the 
very real problem of the author’s pur- 
pose, since knowledge of the intention 
would clarify meaning and give signifi- 
cance to overtones. 

It is difficult to believe The Nun's 
Story is meant to be no more than a 
story; it is too serious a narrative, too 
charged with psychological and spiritual 
problems. 

Beginning with Gabrielle Van der 

Mal’s entrance into a Belgian convent 
the account moves steadily through her 
years of training in the motherhouse and 
at the university where she specialized in 
tropical nursing, as Professed Sister 
Mary Luke in a hospital for the insane, 
as surgical nurse in North Africa, her 
work in a Belgium hospital at the Dutch 
border during World War II, and finally 
her dispensation from vows to join the 
Belgian underground. 
_ There is melodrama in many of the 
external incidents related; the kitchen 
knife murder of a Sister nurse by a 
crazed patient in the mental hospital, the 
clubbing of another nurse by a bush lab- 
orer in the African mission, the death of 
several men caught in the quicksands, 
and the diagnosis of leprosy in a saintly 
priest. But the narrative, no matter how 
dramatic, is but a backdrop for the more 
essential excitement of the conflict with- 
in Sister Luke’s soul. 

Miss Hulme’s descriptions of religious 
life are factually accurate, although oc- 
casionally details have the exaggerated 
focus of second-hand reporting. The 
practices of the Community loom larger 
than life. There are too many, and their 
emphasis in the narrative is dispropor- 
tionate. It is true that in describing the 
daily distillation of penance which form- 
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ed the pratices, Miss Hulme points out 
that if they were designed tc form the 
nuns to a mold it was a good mold, that 
the often heroic work of the Sisters de- 
pended upon disciplined souls. Laugh- 
ter, that most distinctive quality of reli- 
gious recreation is entirely missing and 
the genteel smile which is its substitute 
does not fill the gap. 

The book is particularly successful in 
two areas: the description of Africa, a 
country with which the author is fa- 
miliar, and in the sensitive handling of 
the confusion, temptations and aridity of 
Sister Luke. 

In her portrayal of spiritual motivation 
Miss Hulme occasionally fails. It is cer- 
tainly possible that a Superior more 
given to zeal than prudence may chal- 
lenge a Sister to sacrifice that would re- 
quire heroic generosity. It is also true 
that though the suggestion might seem 
stupidly wasteful it could be the means 
of grace. But it does not follow, as Miss 
Hulme implies, that a refusal to accept 
the challenge forfeits all future opportu- 
nities for spiritual growth. Grace is not 
subject to human mathematics. The 
analysis of the liturgical life, particularly 
the appreciative sections on the Divine 
Office is assessed by aesthetical norms 
rather than ascetical ones. 

These and other occasional evidences 
of superficial understanding of religious 
life are all the more surprising since the 
author develops with shrewd awareness 
and sympathy the great danger to active 
communities in the modern world: too 
great activity. There is frightening au- 
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thenticity in the desperate situation of 
the Superior of the understaffed hospital 
forced to dispense her Sisters from com- 
munity prayers that God’s sick might be 
served. There is apparent recognition of 
the fact that religious life is supernatural, 
and anything, even apostolic work which 
tends to weaken spiritual motivation 
runs the risk of stripping it evén of the 
natural, leaving it, as she says so often, 
“unnatural.” 

Sister Luke’s defection is inevitable; 
any religious will recognize “the little 
foxes that destroy the tender vines:” the 
rationalized small violations of obedi- 
ence, indifference that becomes habitual, 
a painful morbid probing of motives, and 
introspection strained to the far edge of 
endurance, omission of prayers and the 
gradual attrition of faith, hope and love. 

The Nun’s Story is a controversial 
book; not everyone will agree with it. 
Certainly it is not a vocation book to be 
given to teen-agers. But many adults. will 
find it a spiritually exciting and artistical- 
ly rewarding experience. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Five A.M., by Jean Dutourd. Trans- 
lated by Robin Chancellor. 173 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $3. 


EAN Dutourp’s latest novel—his third 
in English translation—will undoubt- 
edly provoke more than the usual 
amount of discussion. It is probably the 
most peculiarly constructed novel of the 
year. There is no plot, no action; there 
are no characters except the single pro- 
tagonist whose matutinal misgivings 
comprise a book-length soliloquy. 
Fernand Doucin, Dutourd’s garrulous 
hero, is a badly disillusioned, thirty-year- 
old bank clerk who for three years has 


- awakened abruptly at five in the morn- 


ing, just as dawn is seeping into his 
Paris flat. Each time he knows that for 
a full hour. he will struggle with the 
insomniac urge that has propelled him 
into unwanted consciousness. He day- 
dreams, he reminisces, he regrets his fol- 
lies, he projects delicious fantasies, all 
the while cautiously edging back toward 
sleep, using all the formulas he has in- 
vented for the- purpose. i 

Finally, he decides to capture this 
hour for posterity. He starts a notebook 
and commits each detail of his musings 
to paper. Five A.M. is his journal: of 
this- hour. 
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Doucin is completely self-centered. 
He evaluates everyone—his bank man- 
ager, his tailor, his mistresses, even the 
few saints he admires—only in relation 
to himself. At the same time, he prides 
himself on what he believes to be the 
ruthless honesty of his appraisals. He ac- 
cepts his vices and his shortcomings, his 
sins of the flesh, for what they are. He 
thinks of himself as a singularly un- 
pleasant person. And he is unpleasant. 
He is a pathetic creature who deserves 
sympathy that is difficult to give. 

Dutourd is a clever writer. His Fer- 
nand Doucin could be a serious por- 
trayal of the ennui-ridden French bour- 
geois. He could just as well be a carica- 
ture of the Sarte-Sagan-de Beauvoir ex- 
istentialist. I suspect that he is a little of 
both. 


Frank X. STEGGERT 


Beowulf, by Bryher. 201 pp. Pan- 
theon. $2.75. 


HE SEX, violence, and brutality of the 

last world war have had any number 
of chroniclers. Most of it has been about 
the combatants themselves, cast in high- 
pitched prose, exploiting war's wealth of 
sensationalism, its agony and _ ironies. 
But Bryher’s Beowulf distills the quiet 
misery of the average Londoner as he 
tries to smile through tea rationing, 
blackouts, and the nightly fear that he 
will be bombed into eternity. 

Selina Tippett is something of a cen- 
tral character, although Beowulf is more 
a slice of life than an organized plot; 
more a series of vignettes than an or- 
dered interplay of characters. Selina 
owns and manages a small rooming 
house and tea room with her partner, 
Angelina. In the eyes of one of her 
boarders, the dreamy artist Horatio 
Rashleigh, Selina is “one of nature’s less 
successful drawings, a little sketch scrib- 
bled on a telephone pad . . . of super- 
imposed o’s from rump to chin.” Stolid, 
honest (she always used real eggs for 
her cakes), warm-hearted Selina is the 
archetype of what a female tea-shop 
owner should seem to look and act like. 

Angelina, her partner, is far more dar- 
ing; when it becomes impossible to get 
eggs for the cakes, she contrives to buy 
some egg powder on the black market. 
The Tippett tea shop is a cozy ren- 
dezvous for office girls, for Eva and Joe 
who is on leave, for Adelaide Spenser 
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and her sister-in-law who would never 
appreciate anything other than “good 
plain food.” 

Horatio Rashleigh, the old painter, 
and Beowulf, the plaster bulldog that 
Angelina brought home one day, are 
somewhat symbolic. Horatio, dedicated 
to art and the old way of life, is killed 
during an air-raid one night. Beowulf 
survives, impervious to flying plaster and 
falling beams. The bomb that brought 
an end to Horatio also obliterated Se- 
lina’s tea room. Angelina plans for the 
future: They'll put wheels under Beo- 
wulf and a basket on his back and peo- 
ple will be tumbling over themselves to 
buy their cakes, made out of powdered 
eggs. 

Beowulf is sensitive, perceptive writ- 
ing. Bryher, incidentally, is the nom de 
plume of Winifred Ellerman. The book 
is a novelette of manners, recording the 
small talk and trivia of common folks as 
they scramble to keep in place the little 
pieces of their lives in spite of a war 
that strains their limits of endurance. 
But it is a bit too delicate, too feminine. 
Americans will find it much too weak a 
cup of tea. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Minnesota Gothic, by Walter 
O’Meara. 314 pp. Holt. $3.95 


You THINK OF Dostoevsky as you read 
this novel. But the slow moving mass 
of detail that clutters so much of his 
work is not found in Mr. O’Meara’s 
shrewdly constructed and perfectly writ- 
ten tale. Minnesota Gothic marks an- 
other step in a change in the author. 
Perhaps it indicates greater maturity, per- 
haps merely increasing awareness of the 
continual tragedy in life. Grand Portage 
was an adventurous sort of story: The 
Spanish Bride contains much bitter 
psychology mingled with adventure. But 
Minnesota Gothic completes the sweep 
to the other side, and is almost wholly 
devoted to the probe of the human soul. 

Briefly, the story is about Jesse Janni- 
son, a brutal and headstrong lumberjack 
with a compelling urge to rise in the 
world. With wealth and power assured, 
he marries the pretty and sensitive 
Dorcas Dubois who has a culture which 
he lacks but insistently desires in a wife. 
The basic mistake occurs when she lets 
his virile pressure sweep her into a love- 
less marriage. Dorcas does not love him, 
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but her sister Victoria does. And to Jesse, 
Victoria is nothing. The sister scorned 
becomes a fury, the more deadly for the 
coldness with which she masks her hate. 
Clytemnestra waiting with her axe is not 
more murderous than Dorcas’ sister, as 
the story continues to mount to its cli- 
max. 

Mr. O’Meara’s character interpretation 
is superb. If Dorcas had let well enough 
alone in the first place, she would never 
have married Jesse. If she had let it alone 
the second time, she would not have 
muddled with Jesse’s reputed illegitimate 
daughter, Christina. But Dorcas is that 
most unfortunate of women, the sensi- 
tive, tender, honest one, trying in her 
own way to repair some of her husband’s 
wrong doings, while thwarted openly or 
secretly by persons interested only in 
their own gain, who use her as'a tool 
when they can. 

The inevitability of great tragedy is 
evident on every page. Not since Eugene 
O’Neill argued in The Iceman Cometh 
the advisability of leaving people to their 
dreams has there been a more striking 
story along distantly kindred lines. 

L. V. Jacks 


The Sound of Waves, by Yukio 
Mishima. Translated by Meredith 
Weatherby. 183 pp. Knopf. $3. 


7 expertly written, correctly la- 
belled love story may be described 
as “racy” in both the original and the 
usual meaning of the word. With econ- 
omy of pen strokes, like those of a Japa- 
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nese etching, it sketches the life ot a 
people on the one-villaged island of Ita- 
Jima. “Song Island has about fourteen 
hundred inhabitants and a coastline of 
something under three miles.” 

Everything goes on within “the sound 
of the waves.” The men, except the 
lighthouse keeper, the school masters 
and the priests of the sea god, fish for 
octopus and squid in fair weather, and 
ship as seamen on freighters during the 
rains. The women from the age of four- 
teen are trained to dive nude for aba- 
lone. All the islanders go to pray at 
Yoshira Shrine on the crest of the island 
as did Shinji the day after his first 
glimpse of the girl Hatsue. 

He is only eighteen, has finished high 
school with difficulty but immediately 
proves himself an able fisherman and a 
competent, even daring seaman. But he 
has never been sick and it takes some 
days for him to recognize his vague un- 
rest as symptom of first love. 

Events run their proverbial course, 
the complications and disentanglements 
all in character with village life on Ita- 
Jima. Insularity brings this life to fo- 
cus. The distance from the outside 
world as well as the relation to it are 
measured by the varying visibility of 
landmarks on other islands; by the time 
spent awaiting return of children at col- 
lege or on school excursion to sophis- 
ticated Tokyo; by the hazardous return 
trip of the freighter from Okinawa; 
even by the strange deck-life on luxury 
liners seen far away but quite distinct 
through the telescope in the lighthouse 
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or, higher up, by binoculars from the 
dismantled military tower. Living con- 
ditions may be primitive even for the 
more prosperous of this classless society 
but highschool education is obligatory 
and the lighthouse superintendent’s 
wife conducts an etiquette class. 

The earthy quality of certain inci- 
dents recalls domestic scenes from the 
Odyssey and quite worthy of Aristo- 
phanes is the far-fetched rescue of the 
maiden from the advances of Shinji’s 
rival by timely arrival of the deus ex 
machina in the form of a persistent 
hornet. 

The recurrent references to nudity 
are integral to process of theme and, 
except in the description of the provo- 
cative second tower meeting, acceptable 
to anyone who has lived in the Orient. 
But it is to be feared that for every 
reader in our clime who appreciates the 
almost lyrical simplicity of the story, 
there will be many who will rate it only 
in terms of strip-tease. 


F. A. McGowan 


And Walk in Love, by Henrietta 
Buckmaster. 404 pp. Random 
House. $3.95. 


= auTHor of Let My People Go 
draws a living portrait of Paul the 
Apostle; its first half splendid with ac- 
tion — boyhood, close friendship with 
Stephen, the vision, about-face, struggle 
—and its second half slower, the tra- 
versing of a great plain (the Gentile 
cities), where events are stepping-stones 
across a sameness of little streams. Em- 
phatically this is a novel that begged to 
be written, and the style shows it was 
shaped in the excitement of scholar- 
ship and love. 

Inwardly, Paul moves alone in a 
world to be re-created. The sting of the 
flesh is his craving for woman’s love, to 
succor his defeats, to receive his fidel- 
ities, his shattering perceptions—a crav- 
ing he learns to deny in favor of “a 
greater objectivity.” Paul’s aloneness is 
perhaps over-emphasized; after his vi- 
sion and the days with Peter in the 
white fire of newness, there would still 
be the peripheral darkness of his un- 
conquered nature, yet surely a central 
flame of union beyond this: “They had 
seen Jesus, crucified, but he had seen 
Christ risen. Out of deep purgation he 
told himself that even the existence of 


Jesus no longer mattered to him, for the 
divinity of man must always show 1- 
self, and this his risen Christ confirmed 
for him.” Luke would have brought him 
Mary, time would have brought him 
Peter. Not in this story: here “Chris- 
tian” means essentially “each man re- 
sponsible under God for himself,” and 
“We pray and we listen, and no man 
directs us’—truth lonely without great- 
er truth, the ardent riches of His cease- 
less unambiguous Presence, the Sacra- 
ment of His Body and Blood. 

Even so, this novel mightily fulfils its 
author's aim, “to revisualize . . . the sim- 
ple and overwhelming facts of early 
Christianity . . .” and to set its “pro- 
found verities against the honored evils 
of the world on which Christianity 
dawned.” 

Sr. Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


The Eighth Day, by Robert C. Gold- 
ston. 345 pp. Rhinehart. $3.95. 


H= Is A grotesque and violent book 
built on the pattern of a gothic 
novel, The Mysteries of Udolpho or 
Frankenstein. Mr. Goldston not only at- 
tempts to evoke mystery and horror, he 
deals with what the publisher's blurb 
refers to as “absorbing questions.” His 
answer to these questions is essentially 
the same as that of Manicheus. Evil is 
a force independent of and equal to that 
of good: God and Satan are still locked 
in battle and man can at best make a 
shrewd wager on who the eventual vic- 
tor will be. 

In the small Alpine village of Saint 
Sebastian there has resided a saintly, 
blind, deaf-mute who is reputed to work 
miraculous cures. To this village come 
a wild assortment of highly improbable 
creatures: an ancient cigar-smoking 
countess and her male companion, a 
young ballet dancer with a withered leg 
who thinks that he has sold his soul to 
the devil; a mad magician whose pow- 
ers of disguise and deception defy hu- 
man detection; a defrocked American 
priest who has often puzzled over the 
problem of free will; a tubercular Amer- 
ican journalist and his Catholic wife 
who has latent homosexual tendencies; 
and finally, a leper who has escaped 
from a South Seas leprosarium. Labori- 
ously the story follows each of these pil- 
grims as they prepare to meet the holy 
man—as they dream gory dreams and 
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tell each other gory stories. 

They are too late to meet the holy 
man, but they are ccnned by the magi- 
cian, a homicidal maniac through whom 
additional cures are worked. This cir- 
cumstance so upsets the priest, the local 
abbott and several of the brothers that 
they accept as true and original the de- 
mented journalist's Manichean view of 
the eternal combat between God and 
Satan—Good and Evil. 

Much of this book is deliberately sen- 
sational; many of the descriptive pas- 
sages are presented in a prose so rich as 
to be clotted. Mr. Goldston’s view of 
Catholicism is naive. 

FaLtton Evans 


The Green Hills and Other Stories, 
by Walter Macken. 205 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 


y= TWENTY-ONE stories which make 
up Walter Macken’s latest book are 
for the most part buoyarit, cheerful and 
direct. Only a very few attempt to plumb 
the depth of conscience and violent emo- 
tion in the manner so frequently asso- 
ciated with the modern Irish story. 

Macken, a middle-aged member of 
the Irish literary fraternity, is from Gal- 
way, the region which has often been 
called the most Irish part of Ireland. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that his cast 
of characters includes many convention- 
al types—the clever but good-hearted 
rogue, the landsman who fears the sea, 
the sailor who despises the land, the 
youth with a wanderlust and his stay-at- 
home sweetheart, and a number of 
others. And yet, not a single cleric uv- 
pears in the entire book. 

Macken’s descriptions, like his char- 
acters, are refreshingly direct. For exam- 
ple, one of his heroes is introduced in 
this way: 

Coleman was going duck shooting be- 
cause he wanted to be alone. 

The reason he wanted to be alone was 
that he was very popular. He was twenty- 
four. He was very good-looking. . . . He 
had the kind of face and appearance you 
would have wished for yourself in your 
dreaming state when a good-looking woman 
would scorn you and you wished you were 


very attractive so that she would react like 
a dog at your heels. That was Coleman. 


Coleman, as it turns out, falls in love 
with the plainest girl in the village only 
to lose her when he learns of the exist- 
ence of her weak-minded brother. 





Another character—this one, the clever 
but good-hearted rogue—appears in three 
stories that are among the best in the 
collection. In one episode, he is quite 
literally taken on a “wild goose chase.” 
In another, he invents an elaborate way 
to aid a proud man who has refused his 
neighbors’ charity. In the third, he ex- 
acts a unique but harmless revenge upon 
two fellow scoundrels who have betrayed 
him. 

Nearly all of Macken’s stories are suf- 
ficiently fast-paced to provide easy and 
reasonably interesting reading. They 
have the recognizable patina of the well- 
constructed Irish story. The only ques- 
tion I had—and I’ve had the same ques- 
tion before—is whether the Irish are real- 
ly like this. Do Macken and the other 
Irish story-tellers invent their men and 
women or do these people actually exist 
outside the pages of Irish fiction? 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


The Trembling Hills, by Phyllis A. 
Whitney. 344 pp. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $3.75. 


Ss Francisco, with its seven hills 
and its Golden Gate, is the setting 
for The Trembling Hills. The year is 
that of the great earthquake and fire, 
1906. 

Sara Jerome can’t remember her fa- 
ther. Her mother, Mary, housekeeper 
for a wealthy family, is so reticent about 
the past that it whets the girl’s curiosity. 
She knows only that her real name is 
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Bishop, but her mother prefers to use 
her maiden name. 

It is not until they leave Chicago to 
go to a new position as housekeeper and 
maid for a rich San Francisco family 
that the thread of mystery surrounding 
them begins to unravel. The name “Var- 
ady” carelessly spoken one day by the 
new mistress, Mrs. Renwick, has such 
a surprising effect on Mary Jerome that 
it sparks Sara’s interest. She pursues the 
name by asking questions, reading social 
registers and history books, until her 
quest leads her to the mansion of an 
amazing old woman named Hester Var- 
ady. 

Sara has only partly solved the mys- 
tery surrounding her mother, Mary 
Jerome, and her father, Leland Bishop, 
when the earthquake shakes the city 
and looses upon it an all-consuming fire. 
The Renwicks and Jeromes are forced 
to take shelter in one of the few houses 
that survive the earthquake—the Varady 
mansion. Here the pieces of the puzzle 
all fall into place, and the meaning of 
a recurring horrible dream Sara has had 
since childhood is explained. 

At times there seems to be a straining 
for effect in the dramatic sequences of 
the story that weakens the illusion of 
reality. But the scenes of the earthquake 
and fire are so well done and have such 
an air of authenticity, the reader is in- 
clined to forgive the author her occa- 
sional defection. 

Marie Burien Correy 


Tolbecken, by Samuel Shellabarger. 
370 pp. Little, Brown. $3.95. 


T= LATE Mr. Shellabarger used to 
write some long and interesting, if 
not great, historical novels. But Tolbeck- 
en, which is a tale of our times, is a 
third-rate, dull story of earnest, drifting 
Calvinists in search of security and all 
the other ingredients of the American 
dream. The period (1900-1920) covered 
by the novel has been worked over by 
too many novelists, and Mr. Shella- 
barger brings nothing new to the fore. 

Tolbecken is actually the name of a 
house—the home of the Tolbecken fam- 
ily—located in Dunstable. Delaware. 
The nove] attempts to catch a glimpse 
of trips to New York and Paris, under- 
graduate life at Princeton, and World 
War I. Here the descriptions of battles, 
action, woundings and killings fail com- 
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pletely. Woodrow Wilson wanders in 
and out of the story. In the struggles for 
“the meanings of life” there are signs 
that Mr. Shellabarger was Sunday-sup- 
plemented on Freud. None of this is 
integrated; however, nothing can be said 
to be out of place, because there is defi- 


nitely no pattern to begin with. 


Who first says “Nostalgia” should be 
made to finish this book. 
Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 


The Authentic Death of Hendry 
Jones, by Charles Neider. 205 pp. 
Harper. $3. 


y= 1s A literary western: such a de- 
scription may sound rather strange, 
but in this age when even movie horse 
operas are exalted by such masterpieces 
as “High Noon” and “Shane” it was 
only a question of time before the literati 
found a home on the range. Mr. Neider, 
a distinguished highbrow editor who 
formed a mutual admiration society 
with the late Thomas Mann, is first in 
line. His book is tightly wrought, su- 
perbly written, and utterly worthless: 
rather as if Marian Anderson had just 
sung “Heartbreak Hotel” with all the 
power at her command. 

Westerns could be an exciting field 
for the serious artist. But too many in- 
tellectuals, like Mr. Neider, patronize 
the western. They can, they believe, 
merely take the same old dreary char- 
acters and plot and, through the sheer 
power of good writing, give them value. 

Mr. Neider, through his narrator, a 
western bad man who happened to live 
to an old age, tells of the “authentic” 
last days of Hendry (The Kid) Jones, 
probably the fastest man on the draw 
who ever lived in Old California. A 
ruthless outlaw who has killed about a 
score of men for reasons ranging from 
personal insult down to indigestion, The 
Kid is like the hero in those inevitable 
movies called “The Last of the Bad- 
men.” You are as interested in his de- 
mise as in Zsa Zsa Gabor’s views on 
Kafka. 

For all his literary prowess and com- 
passion, Mr. Neider never takes us in- 
side his man. He never gives us a rea- 
son for liking him. The story is rather 
slender. 

The author’s prose is. clipped, the dia- 
logue, staccato and monosyllabic: yet 
Mr. Neider uses it right. It is always 
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fresh and interesting. His descriptions 
and re-creation of the era, down to the 
last vulgarity, are doubtlessly true to the 
mark. He know how to write about ac- 
tion, what there is of it, and he is so 
confident of his technique he is con- 
stantly tipping the reader off as to what 
will happen a couple of chapters ahead. 

For Mr. Neider, everybody, includ- 
ing The Kid, dies poetically, mystically, 
tragically, without knowing what it was 
all about. The trouble is that Mr. 
Neider, whose job it is to elevate and 
transcend, is in the same boat. 

James W. Arnoip 


Come Fill the Cup, by Rosalind 
Wade. 304 pp. Pantheon. $3.75. 


peowene Wane did extensive re- 
search on the problem of the wom- 
an alcoholic before attempting to de- 
scribe her plight in this new novel. The 
result is a graphic, three-dimensional ac- 
count of what can happen to the woman 
who drinks to excess. We are told the 
lengths to which her degradation can 
carry her, we are shown how widely her 
distress can cause suffering, and we are 
aware of the depths of her own unhap- 
piness. 

Hester Diane Revell needed “some- 
thing” Mrs. Huggett stated when ques- 
tioned about her employer's alcoholism. 
It was, actually, a relief from the des- 
olation of utter loneliness of spirit. 
Though Hester had a son, adequate 
means, and great physical attractiveness, 
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she was unable to control her desire for 
liquor. When her young son discovered 
her comatose, she had been an uncon- 
trolled drinker for over two years during 
which time she had overspent her al- 
lowance, sold all her jewels and valu- 
ables, neglected to pay her bills, and 
indulged in considerable scheming to 
assure herself of an adequate supply of 
whisky. 

A series of cures all failed until, suf- 
fering almost complete degradation, she 
was rescued from death in the streets. 
Kindly, understanding people nursed 
her back to physical and spiritual health, 
and with the help of a recovered al- 
coholic she: was able to rise above her 
past and perform as a useful, necessary 
human being. 

The scene is laid in present day Eng- 
land, but Hester Revell’s problem is not 
a localized one. She seems to typify the 
woman drinker, weak and helpless, who 
is unable to cope with the circumstances 
of her life and needs alcohol to bring 
her to the state of being “suspended be- 
tween fantasy and truth” which makes 
existence tolerable. 

The reader is given some understand- 
ing of the emotional turmoil of such a 
victim and the need for outside help is 
made quite clear. No real cure can be 
effected without the aid of some Higher 
Power, and it is sad that such a Power 
cannot frankly be named God. The 
other appellation deliberately diminishes 
Him in stature lest some reader take of- 
fense that humans might turn to God 
for aid. 

RosgELia Bircw 


Beyond the Black Stump, by Nevil 
Shute. 316 pp. Morrow. $3.75. 


O= oF Nervi. Suure’s novels ap- 
pears at least once a year. This 
one like the others has a somewhat ex- 
ceptional background, and an entertain- 
ing plot. 

A serious young Amcrican geologist, 
Stanton Laird comes to a vast million- 
acre ranch in West Austra!ia with an 
oil prospecting crew. He falls in love 
with Molly Regan, the lovely daughter 
of the owner of the large sheep ranch. 
Molly dreams of an America pictured 
in her mind like the advertisements in 
The Saturday Evening Post. Eventually 
Molly makes a visit to Stanton’s home 
in Oregon, and here the author shows 
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his ability in depicting the lives of the 
people of two distant frontiers. In his 
vivid contrasts, America falls a little 
short in its values. But he gives a fairly 
accurate picture, in spite of his British 
background. 

Mr. Shute has lived for the last five 
years in Australia. He has made a seri- 
ous study of the Australian lands and 
peoples. These people living miles away 
from civilization, have developed their 
own little world. In many ways they are 
backward, and in some sense they are 
without morals. But on the whole, as he 
pictures them, they are a superior peo- 
ple, and very much concerned with hon- 
esty and integrity. They send their chil- 
dren to school, they are charitable, and 
their money doesn’t mean a great deal 
to them. They drink rum like other peo- 
ple drink water, and it seems only to 
mellow their dispositions. 

On the whole this is a novel con- 
cerned with the goodness of life. Mr. 
Shute’s talent in depicting realistic char- 
acters makes it more entertaining than 
the average light novel of the time. 
However, it is chiefly the clear cut de- 
scription of the Australian countryside 
and the unusual setting of vast spaces 
that makes the book vivid and appealing. 

Beryt Hoskin 


Village School, by ‘Miss Read.’’ 238 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


' YOU ARE interested in knowing what 
it’s like to teach in a two-room grade 
school in a small English town today, 
you'll find plenty of material in Village 
School. Of course, the building itself 
presents a few handicaps. Erected in 
1880, it has a series of high narrow win- 
dows which admit very little light into 
the two classrooms. The skylight leaks 
when it rains; water facilities are com- 
pletely missing, and the heating prob- 
lem is solved by using two coal stoves, 
one for each room. 

From Miss Read’s observations on life 
in a small English village, it would ap- 
pear that privacy is at a minimum and 
her comic sense has many a challenge. 
But as she chronicles the events of the 
school year, she reveals herself as a 
wholesome, well-balanced and observant 
gentlewoman of the old school. What is 
missing from the book is a structured 
focus of any kind. The only “form” that 





holds it together is the chronology of 
the school year. Events occur simply on 
the surface, there is little depth, no 
penetrating observations of any kind. 
Miss Read lives on a genteel level—re- 
spected, admired and very little involved 
in the basic problems of life. 
Sister Mary Aouin, B.V.M. 


Caleb, My Son, by Lucy Daniels. 
125 pp. Lippincott. $2.75. 


T= FIRST NOVEL is not as bulky as 
many which might indicate that the 
novelist has not written herself out in 
one book. In fact, the work can hardly 
be called a novel at all, if that term im- 
plies a limited category. Perhaps a nov- 
ella, or a mood piece in the tradition of 
Henry James. But there is little intro- 
spection, less nuance. The work is stark, 
skeletal, intense. 

The work, then, does not fall into any 
neat category for us to label, pigeonhole, 
discuss and dismiss. It remains before 
us, yet to be solved, impossible to forget. 
The setting is an unidentified Southern 
town. The characters are Negroes. The 
conflict is between the older “Uncle 
Tom” generation and their rebellious 
children. This conflict is epitomized in 
Asa, who works for “quality folks” and 
his bitter, firey son, Caleb. 

Unfortunately, the characters’ roles 
as symbols overshadow their roles as peo- 
ple, and we are unmoved by the ulti- 
mate clash and violence. There are ele- 
ments here of a powerful work, of a 
powerful theme. But they remain ele- 
ments. The setting remains a “small 
town in the South.” The characters re- _ 
tain their masks. The elements never re- 
solve into a cohesive, believable whole. 

Perhaps the work’s strength lies in its 
brevity. The stark incidents unfold in 
the dry manner of a court deposition. 
The abrupt beginning, the staccato 
events, the headlong rush towards doom, 
the sudden, violent resolution when 
Caleb is destroyed; all give us an im- 
pression of inexorable fate—of inexplica- 
ble events and purposeless life. 

Miss Daniels has given us an insight 
into a_ situation which exists. She 
preaches no solution, yet sounds no note 
of hopeless doom. She merely presents 
a problem. But her very presentation, 
for all its air of distant aloofness, cries 
out for judgment. 

, Eucenr McNamara 
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MIDDLE CLASS CHOICE 


(prem, one is told, are dan- 
gerous. So is life, for that matter, 
and it is built up on generalization— 
from the earliest effort of the adventurer 
who dared to eat a second berry because 
the first had not killed him. So I will 
stick to my generalizing, and hold that 
the summit of civilization is touched by 
the middle class. It walks along a razor’s 
edge between the tyrant and the prole- 
tariat and is short-lived for that reason. 

And, continuing to generalize, I will 
hold that the middle class produces civil- 
ization because it is the only class con- 
stantly trained to come to a conclusion, 
poised as it is between the depth and 
height. It is not rich enough to have 
everything, nor poor enough to have 
nothing—and has to choose: to choose 
between a succulent table and a fine 
library, between travel and a flat in 
town, between a car and a new baby, 
or a fur coat and a ball dress: it has 
enough of the superfluous to give it free- 
dom from necessity, but only through 
the constant use of discrimination: its 
life therefore is one long training of the 
judgment and the will. This by itself 
need not manufacture greatness; but it 
is the soil in which it is possible to make 
it grow. And for this reason, when the 
rich become too rich and the poor too 
poor, and fewer and fewer people live 
under the constant discipline of their 
decisions, the age of greatness withers. 
To produce the lifelong stimulus of 
choice both in thought and action 
should be the aim of education, and the 
statesman ought above all things to pro- 
vide a government that remains in the 
hands of people whose life has trained 
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them in the inestimable art of making 
up their minds. 

From “The Lycian Shore,” an account 
of a journey along the coast of Asia 
Minor, by Freya Stark (Harcourt, Brace, 
$6.50). 


JUST NOT RELEVANT 


T= WHITE MAN is of the Deep South, 
born bred and educated there. He is 
a middle-aged man, tall, rather spare but 
not angular, the impression of the lack 
of angularity coming, I suppose, from a 
great deliberation in voice and move- 
ment, a great calmness in voice and 
face. The face- is an intellectual’s face, 
a calm, dedicated face, but not a zealot’s. 
His career, I know, has been identified 
with various causes of social reform. He 
has sat on many committees, has signed 
many things, some of them things I per- 
sonally take to be nonsense. What he 
says, now, in his serene voice, the words 
and voice being really all that I know 
of him, is this: “I know that Mr. Cran- 
ford here’ —and he nods toward this 
black, intense-faced man—“doesn’t want 
any change by violence. He knows—we 
know—that change will take time. He 
wants a change in a Christian way that 
won't aggravate to violence. We have all 
got to live together. It will take time.” 
Nobody says anything. After a mo- 





“SIXTY-THREE YARDS!” 


From “Fasten Your Seat Belts!” 
Album of Cartoons by Ted Kay 
(Dutton, $2.95) 


ment I go back to my question about the 
philosophy of social change. Wearily 
the intense-faced man says something, 
something not very relevant, not eva- 
sive, just not relevant. I let the matter 


_ drop. He sits with his head propped on 


his right hand, brow furrowed. He is 
not interested in abstractions. Why 
should he be? 

From “Segregation: The Inner Con- 
flict in the South,’ by Robert Penn 
Warren (Random House, $1.95). 


SECURITY OR FREEDOM 


W: LIVE in an age which, for good 
or ill, has come to depend upon 
the highest degree of cooperation and 
discipline ever known to civilization. 
Our economy, our political structure, 
our very physical existence could not 
abide for twenty-four hours the triumph 
of the “absolute liberty’ which Lamar- 
tine and other enthusiasts of the nine- 
teenth century preached. Our problem is 
how to reconcile respect for true human 
dignity, personality, with the demands 
of social cooperation. And that is a most 
dificult problem. 

Very few people really are interested 
in true freedom, in any era; most folk 
always go for security, secular conform- 
ity, and enforced routine, at the price 
of independence. But the freedom of 
the few who really deserve freedom— 
and they are fewer in our time than ever 
they were before, I am inclined to be- 
lieve—is infinitely precious; and in the 
long run, the security and contentment 
of the whole of humanity depend upon 
the survival of that freedom for a few. 

The great danger just now is that, in 
the name of general security, we shall 
neglect altogether the claims of the min- 
ority who need and deserve freedom. 
We seem bent upon establishing a uni- 
versal equalitarian domination which 
will call itself free and democratic, but 
which will have made existence almost 
impossible for those natures that seek 
to obey the will of God and to abjure 
unhallowed desire. 

From “Beyond the Dreams of Av- 
arice,” a collection of essays on Amer- 
ican and British society, by Russell Kirk 
(Henry Regnery, $4.50). 
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Stephen T. Badin, Priest in the Wil- 
derhess, by J. Herman Schauin- 
ger. 318 pp. Bruce. $7.50. 


Or THAT heroic company of French 
priests to whom the Catholic 
Church in the United States owes so 
great a debt because of the care and love 
they lavished upon her in her infancy, 
there is none who, by service and sacri- 
fice, is more deserving of her gratitude 
than Stephen Theodore Badin, the 
“proto-priest of the United States.” And 
there is none to whom less gratitude has 
been given, if gratitude is to be measured 
by the pages of fulsome praise in text- 
books of history, biographies and articles 
in periodicals. The present work goes a 
long way towards the payment. 

The failure to pay that debt has not 
been entirely the fault of the debtors, for 
Father Badin, in spite of all his great 
virtue and heroic labor, was not an 
attractive character. His disposition was 
anything but sweet and, as a result he al- 
most invariably succeeded in making 
enemies of those who started out to be 
his friends. The list of the men who 
were sometime enemies of Badin reads 
like a roll-call of the founders of the 
Church in the Old West. These men all 
have devoted followings among scholars 
and it is a very natural human tendency 
to reject those who rejected or attacked 
one’s heroes. The author affectionately 
dubs Father Badin “the Johnny Apple- 
seed of the Church in the Old West.” 
He might, with equal justice, call him 
“the stormy petrel of the Church in the 
Old West.” 

It is a tribute to Mr. Schauinger’s 
objectivity as an historian that he was 
able to recognize the rose of true virtue 
behind the mask of thorns which bristled 
in Badin’s character and this despite the 
fact that Bishop Benedict Joseph Flaget 
who is definitely one of Mr. Schauinger’s 
heroes was also one of Badin’s bitterest 
enemies. But this is the least of the 
author’s accomplishments. He has suc- 
ceeded in producing a magnificent bio- 
graphy—one of the best in the field of 
American Catholic historiography during 
the past twenty years. A follower of the 
new school of writing (new in Catholic 
circles anyway) which maintains that 
the subject of a biography need not 


necessarily be of angelic virtue ( - 
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ly if he is a priest) in order that his 
life make interesting reading. He pre- 
sents Father Badin to us with all his 
human frailty, frailty that is common to 
the sons of Adam; but he shows us 
withal an apostle of extraordinary stat- 
ure, with a capacity for devotion and 
self-sacrifice common only to the sons of 
Mary and the brothers of Christ. And for 
the first time as a reviewer of books I 
say that here is one book that every 
Catholic should read. 
Recrnacp M. Correy, O.P. 


The Life of Robert Southwell, by 
Christopher Devlin. 367 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $5. 


[= MAIN Topic of this most complete 
work to date on the sixteenth century 
English poet and martyr is “not South- 
well as a writer but Southwell as a per- 
son.” As a person he emerges in clear 
character sketched against the religious, 
political, and literary background in 
which he lived. The author’s intention 
is “to tell his story in chronological order 
as fully and as accurately as possible.” 
Step by step the process of integration 
of the man, writer and Jesuit is told. The 
early conflict between the artist and the 
apostle, then between the contemplative 
and active life “now making for the good 
ship ‘Bruno,’ now for the ship ‘Ignatius’ 
and reaching neither,” is finally resolved. 
His work for Christ in England 1586- 
1591 is described: saying Mass, preach- 
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ing, writing, dodging informers and pur- 
suers. He watches the execution of other 
priests and laymen, steeling his own soul 
for death. Yet out of it all comes prose 
and poetry full of the Renaissance love 
of nature and human qualities joined to 
a medieval love and joy in Christ. An in- 
teresting chapter discusses the meaning 
of a letter to “Master W.S.” and its pos- 
sible influence on William Shakespeare. 

Southwell seals his own death warrant 
by writing a “Humble Supplication” to 
Queen Elizabeth in the course of which 
he courteously defends clerical chastity, 
“a thing rather pleasing than offensive to 
a virtuous Queen who hath for herself 
made choice of a single life.” His final 
capture and torture by Topcliffe produce 
an effect strong enough to make him cry 
out, two and a half years later at his trial, 
a phrase that reverberated like the tolling 
of a bell through the crowd: “Ten times 
tortured by Topcliffe, and each one 
worse than death.” When death finally 
came on the gallows no one cried 
“Traitor.” He was beatified in 1929. 

Seven years of careful research, much 
of it original, have produced a scholarly, 
yet eminently readable book. Father 
Devlin uses great economy of detail and 
incident from a wealth of background 
material, making the life solid and swift- 
moving. Many chapters end with some 
of Southwell’s poetry which adds flavor 
and life to the narrative. Contributory 
though not directly relevant matter is 
left to the Notes and three useful 
Appendices. 

Joun Mary Renoer, C.P. 


Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, by 
James MacGregor Burns. 553 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $5.75. 


As A PoLiTIcaL biography of Roose- 
velt, this is as near a complete rec- 
ord as the public will possess for some 
time. Burns, currently Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Williams College, is a 
genuine student of the legislative proc- 
ess. On the academic side, he has writ- 
ten brilliantly, as in Congress on Trial 
and on the experiential side, he has 
worked at numerous government jobs. 
He read the vast pertinent Rooseveltian 
documentation (already it rivals that on 
Lincoln), and interviewed scores of per- 
sons to round out the gaps in the writ- 
ten recu:d, to corroborate it, or clear up 
confusing points. 
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The Roosevelt that emerges from 
these pages is a complex figure. He is 
neither “that man” in the White House 
who got us into war, on the one hand, 
nor the undaunted knight of courage, 
on the other. Borrowing -a description 
from Machiavelli, Burns shows that 
Roosevelt knew when to be a fox (cun- 
ning) and when to be a lion Ccourage- 
ous). This description, however, fits any 
successful politician, Lincoln or Jeffer- 
son, for example, no less than F.D.R. 
Whether a fox or a lion, at any rate, 
Roosevelt was not so on philosophic 
grounds. Rather, he pursued one or the 
other technique on opportunistic or 
pragmatic grounds. 

He was courageous, independent and 
daring, as in arranging for England to 
get some much needed “overage” de- 
stroyers and timid, .vacillating and sen- 
sitive, as in not swiftly leading Congress 
to face the threat of Hitler. Credited by 
some with recklessly selling the nation 
short, Roosevelt, in fact, as Burns shows, 
often lagged behind public opinion. 

Although accused by some of being 
arty, of being intellectual, he was once 
characterized by the great jurist Holmes, 
as a President with a second rate intel- 
lect and a first rate temperament! Per- 
haps this is fortunate for had he, say, 
Madison’s intellect, the nation might 
not have been prepared for World War 
II. Above all, Roosevelt was an inter- 
preter of the times, an experimenter in 
social doctrine, and a happy warrior in 
depression and war. 

Of cardinal importance to Roosevelt 
was his notion of man’s responsibility 
for the well-being of his fellow man. 
Whether government or private initia- 
tive advanced the public good—a deci- 
sion depending on many factors—it was 
the government's job to see “that some- 
thing is done.” 

Richly documented (the annotated 
bibliography runs to nearly fifty pages), 
illustrated with sixty cartoons and nu- 
merous photographs, it all adds up to 
what may be the political biography of 
this and many another year. 

Josepu F. Menez 


Jean Cocteau, by Margaret Cros- 
land. 238 pp. Knopf. $5. 


Is 1954 when Jean Cocteau decided to 
present himself as a candidate for the 
Academie Francaise, he provided most 
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Jean Cocteau: Satisfying the Muses 
of his friends with a good laugh. He 


pointed out that since it was conven- 
tional to attack the Academy, his quest 
for admission was one of the few un- 
conventional things left for him to do. 
And so he set Paris howling. 

Despite the fact that Cocteau has 
been a sensational and successful pub- 
licist of himself, it was generally known 
that the permanent secretary of the 
Academy had never heard of him; more- 
over, how could the socalled “Immor- 
tals” possibly consider the enfant ter- 
rible of modern French literature, a man 
better known for the incredible madcap 
quality of his life than for his literary 
achievements When finally he was 
elected to. the Academy on March 3, 
1955, the laughter turned into words of 
bewilderment. Cocteau, somehow, had 
triumphed again. 

With a moderate measure of success 





Richard Church: Candor and wholesomeness 


this biography treats of its subject's 
many triumphs, focusing most sharply 
on his sundry creative activities. He has 
dabbled not only in the traditional arts 
but in the ballet, the film, the circus, 
and even in jazz. He has experimented 
with all the existing literary genres and 
invented a few of his own. He has been 
actor, director, scenario writer, poet, 
novelist, and critic. “Art,” he preaches, 
“must satisfy the nine Muses.” 

A restless genius of sorts, he mirrors 
the restlessness of his generation. Any 
serious evaluation of his career, there- 
fore, would have to weigh his impish- 
ness against his ennui. Often he has 
proclaimed that life is painful and not 
worth living. Accordingly he has tried 
such escapes as hard work, solitude, and 
opium. Religion might have dressed his 
wounds, but his conversion (recorded 
in his and Maritain’s work, Lettre a 
Jacques Maritain; Response a Jean 
Cocteau) was short lived. He found that 
he could not accept restrictions, limits, 
and barriers; for “geniuses” like him 
there should be none. 

And yet who can deny that Cocteau 
is not a gifted artist, that he should not 
sit in the Academy? As Mauriac quipped 
when he first learned of Cocteau’s elec- 
tion: “Rest, dear Jean, amongst the old 
men; you must be very tired.” 

Georcg A. Cevasco 


Over the Bridge, by Richard Church. 
231 pp. Dutton. $3.75. 


Rcxanp Cuurcu, a British writer of 
poems, novels and literary criticism, 
is not well-known in the United States 
except for his monthly column in the 
Christian Science Monitor. The pub- 
lication of this autobiographical sketch 
of his childhood and adolescence may 
win him a wider audience in this coun- 
try. It is impressive for its candor and 
wholesomeness in recording the devel- 
opment of a boy of artistic sensitivity. 
The slightly old-fashioned turn of 
phrase serves to add authenticity to the 
author's picture of life in a lower-mid- 
dle-class London home. 

Church’s mother was an elementary 
school teacher, but his less intellectual 
father never rose above the position of 
mail sorter in the British civil service. 
The elder Church’s ancestry bore an 
aura of mystery, involving illegitimacy 
and the aristocracy, but he was a happy- 
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go-lucky parent, whose chief interest 
was in bicycling family style, on tan- 
dem bicycles. Mrs. Church, a loving 
but overworked mother, taught school 
to help pay for the family home. 

Richard and his brother Jack, his 
elder by four years, were both artistic- 
ally inclined. Jack puzzled out Bee- 
thoven sonatas (borrowed from the pub- 
lic library) on the piano. Richard lost 
himself in the wonders of literature, 
once he was fitted with glasses to cor- 
rect the near-sightedness which had re- 
tarded his school career. For a while, 
Richard planned to make painting his 
life work, and was awarded a scholar- 
ship to Camberwell Art School. His 
mother’s illness, however, forced him to 
give up school at sixteen to take a cler- 
ical position in the civil service. There- 
after, he never touched a paint brush 
again, but channelled his talents toward 
writing. After twenty-four years in the 
civil service, he retired to give all his 

. time to literature. 

Church is especially successful in de- 
scribing his own reactions to literary ex- 
periences in childhood, which some- 
times almost reached mystical heights. 
This is an affectionate but not oversen- 
timentalized picture of a close-knit fam- 
ily where individuality was allowed to 
flourish. The narrative breaks off short- 
ly after Richard’s reluctant entry into 
the business world, but further reminis- 
cences are to be hoped for. Mr. Church 
has the ability to. whet the appetite for 
more of these unassuming memoirs. 

MarcueritrE GALLAGHER 


Frogman, Commander Crabb’‘s 
Story, by Marshall Pugh. 208 pp. 
Scribner. $3.50. 


Go= ASPECTS of war contain elements 
of the unique, the honorable, the in- 
congruous, which flow easily into a nar- 
rative of detachment and fascination, 
unrelieved by blood and tears. Such a 
story is that of Commander Lionel 
Crabb and his underwater corner of 
World War II: Gibraltar and the Ital- 
ian Peninsula. 

This biography is less a treatment of 
a single British frog-hero than it is trib- 
ute to the daring and resourcefulness of 
the Royal and Italian underwater men. 
Though it embraces in thumbnail fash- 
ion the whole of Crabb’s restless pre- 
war life and vacillating postwar career, 
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it directs itself primarily to the efforts 
of a handful of untrained, ill-equipped, 
orphaned British sailors to neutralize the 
attacks of bold and skilled Italian under- 
sea swimmers and their piloted torpe- 
does in the harbor of Gibraltar. 

Crabb is always the center of the 
story, but it is the unpredictability of 
floating thirty feet below the surface 
with poor breathing equipment and de- 
taching cunningly-devised mines from 
ship hulls, or the suspense of swimming 
in such a fashion all night and finding 
nothing, that gives the story its impact. 

Provocative anecdotes and sketches of 
the organization of the Italian frogmen, 
of their espionage and underwater op- 
erations in neutral Spain, and of their 
dilemma of loyalty at the Italian war's 
end, provide for Crabb and his men a 
protagonist more gray than black or 
white. The efforts of the same Italians 
and Englishmen, side by side in 1944, 
to clear Italian harbors of German mines 
and to perfect underwater techniques, 
offer a remarkable contrast to the tradi- 
tional stereotype of total war. 

Pain, death, and the somber trappings 
of war are taken for granted, and al- 
luded to casually, much as Crabb reacts 
to them in his reported exploits. Clearly 
one-dimensional in design, both as to 
character and theme, undeterred in its 
pace by technical descriptions or philo- 
sophical reflections, this short biography 
reflects one of the more exotic aspects of 
World War II. 

Mica E. Scuxirz 








The Search for Captain Slocum, by 
Walter Magnes Teller, 258 pp. 
Scribners. $3.95. 


Nn 1892, Captain Joshua Slocum was 

adrift. Once the successful master 
and owner of fine sailing ships, he had 
lost. his fortune and found himself, in 
the age of steam, unable to get a com- 
mand. His second wife had not filled 
the black void left in his life by the 
death eight years earlier of his beloved 
first wife, Virginia. 

At this ebb of the tide, a friend gave 
Slocum a decaying and apparently 
worthless thirty-six-foot sloop, which 
was said to be a century old. Having 
no other purpose to distract him, Slo- 
cum spent thirteen months rebuilding 
the sloop, named Spray. Slocum then 
decided to sail the Spray around the 
world by himself. He was fifty-one years 
old when he set sail from East Boston 
on April 24, 1896. Three years and 
46,000 miles later he was a celebrity. 

Slocum wrote a book, Sailing Alone 
Around the World, about his feat of 
seamanship, which has never been du- 
plicated, and upon this rests the value 
of Teller’s book. 

Teller, working with the aid of a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, spent years in 
research into Captain Slocum’s life. He 
delves deeply into the psychology of the 
unhappy mariner to lay bare the forces 
that drove him around the world. If 
Slocum had been no more than a stunt 
man, blood brother to the crackpots who 
ride over Niagara Falls in barrels, all 
this effort to bring Slocum back to life 
in print would have been rather point- 
less. 

In order to judge The Search for Cap- 
tain Slocum, it was necessary to read a 
battered copy of Sailing Alone Around 
the World from the public library. The 
effort paid off, since Slocum’s book is 
undeniably a classic of the sea. Half a 
century has not dimmed the quality of 
the taut narrative. It rouses curiosity 
about its author, who could spread car- 
pet tacks on the deck to foil savages who 
thirsted for his blood, then retire calm- 
ly; and who faced weeks of solitude and 
the worst perils of the sea with equal 
equanimity. 

This curiosity is amply relieved by 
Teller’s complete and perceptive study 
of the fascinating and tragic Yankee 
skipper. 

Ricuarp P. Frispie 
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Sere of Hilaire Belloc’s strongly 
held and unorthodox theories of sea- 
manship, Lord Stanley says in his in- 
troduction to a welcome new edition of 
The. Cruise of the “Nona” (Newman 
Press, $4.00) sailing with him was al- 
ways an adventure. “You never knew 
what port you would make nor what 
discoveries you would make on the 
way.” Unexpected discovery comes from 
reading any of Belloc’s books, particu- 
larly this one. For Belloc stops his cruise, 
so to speak, to devote a few paragraphs 
to talk of, say, French politics, the de- 
cline of parliaments, or writing for a 
market. 

On the last he has a hard but just 
comment which deserves quotation: “A 
man is no more meant to live by writ- 
ing than he is meant to live by conver- 
sation, or by dressing, or by walking 
about and seeing the world.” Of course, 
with commendable inconsistency, Bel- 
loc made something of a living by cruis- 
ing about and writing at the same time. 
As the book shows, he could never touch 
the tiller without coming upon an idea 
or comment. Occasionally he came upon 
an event. The most moving event of 
the book recounts, in that effortlessly 
brilliant style of his, the moment when, 
by accident, he saw from the “Nona,” 
as the mists lifted, the British Grand 
Fleet and the real beginning of the First 
World War. It was a moment of high 
symbol for a great historian to see his- 
tory literally unfolding before him. 

In a rambling book such as this, Bel- 
loc touches upon a number of subjects 
in a highly personal way. If the reader 
is attracted to the personality of the 
writer, he may look favorably upon 
ideas often alien to his temperament. 
When the ideas are mostly sound, no 
great harm is done, and the association 
of writer and reader can, as with The 
Cruise of the “Nona,” be most pleas- 
ant. Norman Douglas’ Old Calabria, 
now out in a new edition (Harcourt, 
$6.00), is another book of travel and 
rambling reflections—a book much like 
Belloc’s in its leisurely form, but most 
unlike it in everything else. Just as Bel- 
loc’s Catholic philosophy shines through 
his book, Douglas’ anti-Catholicism in- 
forms his. In recounting his travels 
through the toe of Italy’s boot, he strikes 
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out not only at the pious exaggerations 
in old lives of the saints, but against 
sanctity itself. In one of his milder re- 
marks he notes that St. Benedict intro- 
duced “a gleam of sanity even in that 
insanest of institutions--the herding to- 
gether of idle men to the glory of God.” 
His surprised remark that St. Alphonsus 
Ligouri. “always needed a confessor” 
shows how qualified, despite all his 
learned quotation from obscure works, 
Douglas was to write on the Church. 
“A creed is a collective thing, and 
even its sins are sociable. A prejudice is 
a private thing, and even its tolerance 
is misanthropic.” These sentences are 
not from Norman Douglas, but culled, 
to pin him down from a mind correc- 
tive to the kind of sniggering fuzziness 
that makes up so much of Old Calabria. 
They are from the redoubtable Chester- 
ton, with us again in two reprints in 
Sheed and Ward’s New World Ches- 
terton series. What's Wrong With the 
World and All Things Considered (both 
$3.00) are two lively examples of G.K.’s 
controversial art, still amazingly alive as 
prose and cogent as argument, even 
though American readers could do with 
some annotation here and there. It is 
impossible to pick up a page of Ches- 
terton without being cured of some 
wrong notions and having the excite- 
ment of being drawn, by dint of the 
most palpable logic, into right ones. 
The delightful thing about Chester- 
ton is not so much the fact that he takes 
the reader into his confidence or into 
sharing his personality—for he is at once 
all that is meant by the term “a per- 
sonality” while remaining curiously im- 
personal—as the fact that he takes the 
reader along every step of his argument. 
“Submission to a weak man is discipline,” 
he says at one point. Now Belloc, and 
many another, might (and perhaps did) 
make such a statement. But it would be 
thrown off, or thrown in, with no clear 
parentage in its paragraph. In Chester- 
ton the sentence comes at the end of a 
paragraph, and every preceding sentence 
leads slowly and clearly into it. Belloc 
in the “Nona” book says “paradox is to 
my personal taste as detestable as adver- 
tisement.” One sometimes thinks of par- 


adox as detestable, but only when it is 
a remembered thing, remembered out of 
context. In context it is not only an ad- 
vertisement, it is argument. 

Chesterton turns up again in another 
reprint, this time paper bound, with his 
George Bernard Shaw (Hill and Wang, 
$0.95). “The best work of literary art I 
have yet provoked,” Shaw called it. It 
is one of the most brilliant of Chester- 
ton’s sustained works, with a sweep not 
attainable in a volume of essays, how- 
ever closely related. Indispensable as an 
introduction to the man ironically most 
widely known at the moment for “My 
Fair Lady,” this book is characteristical- 
ly even more indispensable as an intro- 
duction to the climate of modern Puri- 
tanism and Progressivism which we all, 
unwillingly, still breathe. From its fine, 
original definitions—“A puritan meant 
originally a man whose mind had no 
holidays”’—to its subtle characterization 
of the man who “but for his great soul 
might have accepted modern civiliza- 
tion” this book is a masterpiece. 


Ge Bernard Shaw is a paperback 
in a new series of “Dramaboots” 
brought out by a new publishing firm, 
Hill and Wang. In the first batch just 
out are two books of dramatic criticism 
and three reprints of play collections. It 
is the intention of the publisher to bring 
out in paper the entire series of the 
British edition of the English play- 
wrights known as the Mermaid Series. 
The three Mermaids out are Marlowe 
(four plays) Webster and Tourneur 
(two plays by each) and Congreve (the 
complete plays). The gray covered Mer- 
maids, long inaccessible, were marvel- 
ous books for the student; in their new 
form they appear on very good paper 
and in agreeable format. (The Con- 
greve volume is $1.45, and others 
$1.35.) Harley Granville-Barker’s On 
Dramatic Method (Dramabooks, $0.95) 
is an excellent introduction to the ap- 
preciation of drama, with an especially 
fine chapter on Shakespeare, by the 
most influential of the modern producers 
of Shakespearian drama. Granville-Bar- 
ker wrote as the practicing stage man- 
ager; Henri Fluchere’s Shakespeare and 
the Elizabethans (Dramabooks, $1.25) 
(Continued on page 103) 
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The Great Prayer, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 164 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.25. 


{= PRIMARY purpose of the sacred 
liturgy is to enable one to extol the 
glory of God. At the same time partici- 
pation in the liturgy effects a sanctifying 
influence upon the individual to such an 
extent that the liturgy has been called 
the authentic source of Christian life. 

One of the most venerable elements in 
the liturgy is the centuries-old Canon of 
the Roman Mass. For ages this great 
prayer of the Church has helped to form 
priests and laymen into better Christians, 
as they daily read the text which has re- 
mained unaltered since before the time 
of St. Gregory the Great. Many writers 
have extolled its beauty. Scholars have 
studied its rich past. Theologians have 
plumbed its doctrinal depths. And now a 
recent convert from Anglicanism offers 
us a study of the Canon as an apologetic 
for Catholicism. 

The former Anglican clergyman, Rev- 
erend Hugh Ross Williamson was a 
leader in the influential pro-papal party 
in the Anglican Church. He preferred 
saying the Roman Mass to the Anglican 
Communion Service. He soon realized 
that a study of the Roman Canon could 
be a great factor for unity among our 
separated brethren—at least among those 
who believe in the Real Presence of Our 
Lord in the Holy Eucharist. As a sincere 
Anglican “priest,” daily reciting the 
Canon in his Communion Service, he 
came to realize that the Canon must be 
said only by one who is a member of 
the Church which composed and pre- 
served it down through the centuries. 

Last fall when the Anglican Church 
entered upon a serious crisis over the 
Church union issue in India, William- 
son and others felt themselves obliged 
to seek peace and security in the Cath- 
olic Church. Thus it came about that 
a book which was written by an Ang- 
lican is now being published in this 
country by its Catholic author. 

The Great Prayer contains many new 
insights into the deeper meaning of the 
Canon for all Catholics. A serious read- 
ing of this work will benefit all, as it 
unfolds the richness of our liturgy. 

The opening paragraphs of the Intro- 
duction could be clarified. As they now 
stand, one is hesitant of the author’s 
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grasp of the correct historical character 
of the Church’s foundation. It may also 
be suggested that in a future revision of 
this book, the author lean -a little more 
on the historical studies of Jungmann 
and others, and thus avoid simple mys- 
tical interpretations of the text. 
Rev. Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Mass and Liturgical Reform, 
by John L. Murphy. 352 pp. 
Bruce. $5.95. 


HAT WE ARE at the beginning of a 

new liturgical era is well attested by 
the sweeping changes already made by 
the Holy See as but a prelude of things 
to come. Hence Father Murphy’s book 
offers both clergy and laymen a needed 
opportunity to take stock of the real 
foundations on which any true “reform” 
ought w be built. For this purpose the 
author lays down the following pre- 
requisites to the discussion: 1) a vital 
realization of the Mass as a theandric 
action of the whole Mystic Christ; 2) a 
keen sense of the historical development 
of the Roman rite; 3) an awareness of 
the Church’s pastoral problems today. 
Then, to avoid the dangers of formal- 
ism, which overemphasizes the objec- 
tive nature of the Sacrifice, there is a 
whole chapter on the importance of 
that experience whereby the people, im- 
pregnated with the deeper meaning of 
their own sacrificial dedication through 
active and intelligent participation, may 
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carry out the corollaries of their corpo- 
rate act in daily living. 

The author next carefully retraces 
the development of the Roman liturgy 
from its two components of simple sac- 
rificial rite and ancient prayer service, 
pointing out how the Church had al- 
ways adapted herself to the evolving 
vernaculars, until, having found none 
stable enough in the Middle Ages, she 
came to use’ Latin by default as the 
liturgical language of the West. This 
survey reveals not only the gradual ac- 
cretion to the liturgy of those human 
components introduced as timely adapta- 
tions to aid the people’s devotion but 
also the mode of popular participation 
as it changed in keeping with the sub- 
jective trends of the Franco-German 
mentality and later on with the allegor- 
ical tendencies of the medieval mind, or 
the awesome spirit of authoritarianism 
of the Victorian era. One learns that 
the Roman rite was standardized by 
Tridentine decree as a necessary defense 
against the subjective doctrines of the 
reformers and the nationalistic spirit of 
that era. All this leads to the conclusion 
that the time is now ripe for the liturgy 
to become flexible again in order to meet 
the challenge of a different world crisis. 
Here Father Murphy offers only “sug- 
gestions . . . for the sake of discussion,” 
in order to help pave the way for the 
Holy See to act, since “the Church does 
not work within a vacuum.” 

In view, however, of continuing pa- 
pal demands for popular participation, 
the author sees only two alternatives as 
to language: the use of the vernacular 
whereby the faithful may be able in the 
Fore-Mass to offer God the worship of 
the spoken word by listening and re- 
sponding intelligently, or, the other al- 
ternative, universal instruction in Latin. 
Answering the many objections to the 
vernacular, he asserts that the Church’s 
unity, due to her divine life-principle, is 
furthered more effectively today by the 
dogma of papal infallibility than by the 
use of a “universal tongue.” Anyway, 
she would retain the Latin as her ofh- 
cial, so distinguished from her liturgical, 
language, whereby guarding against any 
possible “corruption of doctrine.” Lastly, 
the well known advantages of Latin are 
psychologically offset by the dichotomy 
produced in the lives of the people 
when their religious duties are per- 
formed in a tongue whose words pos- 
sess no “overtones” connected with or- 
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dinary life as they live it day by day. 
Basing his specific suggestions on 
points brought out at the Lugano Con- 
ference, the author describes a possible 
“Mass of the Future” designed for the 
purpose of bringing the large numbers 
of silent and detached spectators back 
to actively sharing in the “source” of 
that “true Christian spirit” most neces- 
sary for meeting the challenge of irreli- 
gion today. Towards the attainment of 
such a goal this book, though it will 
‘prove controversial in many details, 
points with realism and moderation. 


Sister M. Cecrxsza, O.S.B. 


The Mass in Transition, by Gerald 
Ellard, S.J. 400 pp. Bruce $6. 


| hex GENERAL theme of the present 
volume is similar to that of Father 
Ellard’s former work, The Mass of the 
Future; it is not, however, a second edi- 
tion of that earlier volume, but rather a 
completely new work in which Father 
Ellard writes as a theologian, an histor- 
ian, and a prophet. 

As a theologian, Father Ellard is eager 
to stress especially three points: the cen- 
trality of the Mass for Christian life; the 
true nature of the priesthood of the laity; 
and the vital conception of Communion 
as an act of common union of all Catho- 
lics in Christ. 

As an historian, the author carefully 
traces the changes in the Mass liturgy 
made since the time of St. Pius X in 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
down to our own year of 1956. He re- 
views rapidly but satisfactorily the grad- 
ual use (by indult) of the vernacular in 
the Mass, the growth of congregational 
singing, the directives of the Church on 
ecclesiastical architecture and art, the 
new rules for preCCommunion fasting, 
and the most recent decrees on the sim- 
plification of the Mass rubrics. The his- 
torical part of the work is enhanced by 
generous quotations not only from Papal 
documents, but also from other authori- 
tative statements. Therefore, the book, 
besides its other qualities, is noteworthy 
for being a collection of documentary 
sources not easily found elsewhere. 

As a prophet, Father Ellard is con- 
cerned with outlining what he surmises 
will be the shape of the Mass to come. 
The Mass, let us say, of 1984, will be a 
Mass celebrated-in a church which was 
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designed by an architect who realized 
that the Mass is essentially an action, 
and one in which the congregation is 
supposed to participate; the same church 
will have received artistic decoration 
from artists who not only please by their 
work, but also teach. Morning Mass will 
still exist, but evening Mass will have 
become more and more common. The 
Mass of 1984 will not be a silent Mass; 
rather it will be at least a dialogue Mass 
and quite regularly a Mass at which the 
congregation sings. Whether a dialogue 
or a sung Mass, the congregation will 
use the vernacular, except for the Canon. 
The Mass will begin with the Introit, 
the prayers at the foot of the altar hav- 
ing been eliminated. Every Mass will 
include a reading from the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as today’s Epistle and 
Gospel. These readings from Scripture 
will be chosen on a three-year cycle, at 
least for the Sundays which occur after 
Trinity Sunday to the end of the ecclesi- 
astical year. The “Let us pray” which 
occurs after the Offertory verse will be 
followed by the People’s Prayer, a prac- 
tice which was once a regular part of 
every Mass, but which survives today 
only in the liturgy of Good Friday. The 
Mass will end at the last blessing, the 
present last Gospel no longer being said. 
All additions to the Mass in the year 
1984 will be so balanced by sufhcient 
subtractions that the length of the Mass 
in 1984 willbe no greater than the 
length of the Mass at the present time. 

Father Ellard has written an excellent 
book; it is true that in places the book 
could be better structured, less repeti- 


tious, and less oblique in its manner of 
statement, but these are minor points in 
a book as.stimulating and informative as 
this volume. The liturgical movement 
and spirit in the United States already 
owes much to Father Ellard; its debt to 
him is ever so much increased by the 
present work. 


R. F. Smrru, S.J. 


The Two-Edged Sword, An Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, 
by John L. McKenzie, S.J. 336 
pp. Bruce. $4.50 


I" TOOK much courage and a great 
amount of study and labor to produce 
a book of this kind. As a Catholic work, 
it is a pioneer in the field of biblical 
theology. Much of its importance is due 
to the fact that it is the first extensive 
book of its kind written in the English 
tongue, and intended for popular con- 
sumption. 

Father McKenzie wrote The Two- 
Edged Sword to present the religious 
and spiritual values of the Old Testa- 
ment in terms which the general reader 
could grasp. The book is an attempt to 
remove much of the mystery and ignor- 
ance surrounding the Old Testament. 
After fourteen years of teaching the 
Bible to seminarians, the author now 
gives his ideas on what the inspired 
books of the Old Testament meant to 
the ancient Hebrews themselves, and 
what precise relationship they have to 
the New Testament. The result is one 
Catholic view on this delicate question— 
a view based on the so-called “new learn- 
ing,” i.e. the conclusions of scientific re- 
search (principally in the field of ar- 
cheology) over the past half century. It 
is a view which seems to be gaining 
ground among scholars today. 

Many sections of this book will prove 
unquestionably valid and enlightening 
to any reader. The author has a facility 
for the well-turned phrase and presents 
his views clearly, if not always convinc- 
ingly. No matter how delicately ex- 
pressed, there is (almost necessarily) a 
definite polemical flavor to the book, the 
opposition being now modern science, 
now “traditional” Catholic views, now 
modern non-Catholic opinion. The au- 
thor himself points out that there is a 
“large admixture of the personal and 
subjective in the book.” The reviewer 
would agree with him that it must be 
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so. Elsewhere, the author designates a 
particular view of his as an “educated 
guess.” It seems only reasonable to sup- 
pose that a number of readers will dis- 
agree with some of the author’s views. 

Brief reviews like this are not the 
place for a critical discussion of Father 
McKenzie’s thesis. As a general remark, 
however, the present reviewer suggests 
that the author may have taken too sci- 
entific an approach to the problem of 
the Old Testament theology. For exam- 
ple, it is hard to go along with the idea 
of Old Testament prophetic messianism 
as portrayed in this book. It is difficult 
to believe that the greatest prophets of 
the Old Law, and those closest to God, 
could know no more about the true sta- 
tus of the coming Messias than the 
more ignorant and unfeeling among 
their contemporaries. 

Such criticism, however, does not take 
away the importance of The Two-Edged 
Sword. It is a valuable book, boldly con- 
ceived, well written. It should be re- 
quired reading for anyone interested in 
the theology and spirituality of the Old 
Dispensation and indeed for every 
Christian who has asked himself why 
the Old Testament should have been 
preserved to his own day. Although the 
distinguished author intended his book 
for “the general public,” it would seem 
to this reviewer that its greatest appeal 
would. be to those above the high school 
level, because of advanced content and 
development. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


Death, the Glorious Adventure, by 
Rev. David L. Greenstock. 112 
pp. Newman. $2. 


Ts 1s A charmingly cheerful Chris- 
tian reminder of the fact that we 
often forget or ignore: the fact that, 
although we have no idea of the day of 
the execution, we are all men and wom- 
en sentenced to death and straightway 
afterward, to be led to judgment. We 
seem to think all men mortal but our- 
selves. But “we owe God a death,” as 
Shakespeare tells us. 

Every day we hear that “so and so is 
gone”; we just whisper that “he was 
pretty old,” “his time had come,” “that 
will happen to everyone.” The cliches 
are on our lips, but we do not realize— 
we do not even imagine—that these tri- 
vial words will be said of each one of 
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us some day. Since there is a whole 
eternity at stake, and heaven or hell will 
be home for us during that endless in- 
stant, it is wise to be ready for the great 
adventure. 

Father Greenstock reminds us of this 
in his quite useful series of chapters on 
that tremendous subject. In plain, priest- 
ly language he explains those great 
truths of our faith which alone can help 
us when we find ourselves face to face 
with the only reality—God. 

Needless to say more, except to assert 
that this is a good book for everybody, 
sick or not. It has the flavor of New- 
man’s words which no one can tire of 
hearing: “O Christ, mayest Thou sup- 
port us all the day long, till the shades 
lengthen, and the night comes, and the 
busy world is hushed, and the fever of 
life is over, and our work is done. Then 


.in Thy mercy mayest Thou give us a 


safe lodging, and a holy rest, and peace 
at the last.” 
Rev. J. M. Leren 


That They May Know Thee by the 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cush- 
ing, D.D. Compiled by Rev. 
George L. Kane. 217 pp. New- 
man. $3. 


Shane FouRTH book in Father Kane’s 
series on vocations gathers together 
under one cover the writings and talks 
of Archbishop Cushing on vocations. 
Few prelates or priests have written 
more frequently or more compellingly 
on vocations which he considers from 
every point of view, “the most important 
problem you could possibly consider at 
this moment in history.” 

The Archbishop's talks and articles 
are divided into six categories: a sense 
of vocation; religious vocations in gen- 
eral; the priesthood; the sisterhood, the 
brotherhood, and the missions. The fa- 
mous pamphlet, Restoring the Sense of 
Vocation to Life, leads off the series. 
These thirteen pages set the whole tone 
for the book as the Archbishop insists 
that the most urgent work of contem- 
porary education is to restore to the 
minds of men the sense of vocation. He 
believes that “the actual solution of the 
vocation problem is from outside the 
classroom and outside the chapel in ex- 
tracurricular contacts with boys and 
girls.” 

His chapter, “Some Reasons for the 





Shortage in Vocations,” is a “must” for 
all those interested in this problem. This 
article stresses that “security—a sense of 
belonging — the conviction of being 
where one ought to be” is one of the 
causes of happiness in following a voca- 
tion. 

In the chapter, “Shall I Be a Priest,” 
he sums up all that is needed for a voca- 
tion. Father Kane has also reprinted the 
famous article “The American Priest.” 

The sermon “The Vocation of Wom- 
en in the Modern World” which the 
Archbishop delivered in 1949, describes 
the three major fields in which women 
can save their souls, perfect their per- 
sonalities, find their happiness, contrib- 
ute to the social order and spread the 
Kingdom of God. The Archbishop 
shows a wonderful understanding of the 
needs of modern women. “The Church 
and society need women in the profes- 
sions and in public life in order to bring 
into these that creative instinct which 
is always the characteristic contribution 
of the woman.” 

As should be expected of the Arch- 
bishop who started his priestly life as 
head of the Propagation of the Faith, 
his article on the priest and the missions 
is one of his best. A priest’s ideal should 
be to “breathe over the lifeless mass of 
pagan humanity in the Mission and 
change them into the living members of 
the Mystical Christ.” 

Although there is much repetition in 
this book and many of the articles are 
not of equal value, there is so much that 
is quotable and of importance that the 
book is a valuable contribution to our 
ever increasing vocation literature. 


Rev. Epwarp Herr 


She Who Weeps, by Leon Bloy. 
Translated and edited by Emile 
LaDouceur, M.S. 167 pp. Acad- 
emy Library Guild. $2.75. 


S INCE THAT Eve of the Seven Dolors 
when Our Lady appeared at La 
Salette in Dauphine, one hundred years 
have elapsed. Of the numerous writers 
who have celebrated her compassionate 
apparition, none has been more zealous 
than the unhappy little boy who was 
born in its very year—Leon Bloy. 
Concerning the revelations of La 
Salette, Bloy was to write two volumes, 
The Symbolism of the Apparition and 
She Who Weeps. Only the latter was 
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printed during his lifetime Cin 1907, to 
be precise); the former, which had been 
composed first, was edited and published 
posthumously by his wife, in 1925. 
From these two texts Father La Dou- 
ceur has excerpted the best passages, 
translated and annotated them, illustrat- 
ing with striking photographs of scenes 
related to La Sallette and its American 
replicas. 

The excellent introduction provided 
for this text is essential to an apprecia- 
tion of it. Without the editorial warn- 
ing, a reader might be tempted to toss 
the book aside after a few pages as a 
turgid flow of bombast. Bloy, a self-ap- 
pointed champion of the authenticity of 
La Sallette, was inclined to set up straw 
adversaries for the pleasure of knocking 
them down; but he was also a man in 
very great pain of spirit, who prayed. 
For the sake of his prayer, despite his 
arrogance and his paucity of theological 
knowledge, he cannot be ignored. 

Bloy is not concerned with detailing 
the facts of the apparition to the little 
shepherds, Melanie and Maximin— 
knowledge of these he takes for grant- 
ed. What he ponders is the enormity of 
Our Lady’s warning to the world: “. . . 
a terrible event, because of the silence 
of Christ which it seems to imply.” Al- 
though his meditations are not profound, 
he sometimes enunciates a striking idea: 
“More than once the thought has come 
to me that God’s patience is the -best 
proof of Christianity.” From his book we 
learn that it was in response to the rev- 
elation to Melanie that Satan would be 
unchained in 1864 that Pope Leo XIII 
ordered the prayer still said for every 
Low Mass: “Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel, defend us in battle . . .” 

Leon Bloy’s book has been outmoded, 
since its writing, by those of better in- 
formed authors. Yet his text is not with- 
out appeal. 

Sister Mary Davn, S.S.N.D. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 56) 


wrote his biography. In that study of the life 
of Betanzos, Carreno refutes the charges made 
against the good name of “El Santo,” a work 
of scholarship which Abbe Englebert brushes 
aside with a one-line comment. 

2) Aside from such teaching being out of 
conformity with the pattern of his whole life, 
it was contrary to the teaching of the school 
to which Betanzos belonged. The most articu- 
late defenders of Indian rights (and rights 
presume humanity or rationality) were the 
missionaries of the Order of Preachers. Las 
Casas was the most vocal but there were many 
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others including Antomio de Montesinos, Luis 
Cancer, Bernardino de Minaya, et al. It would 
be unexpected (to say the least) to find Be- 
tanzos, teaching the exact contrary to the doc- 
trine which Dominican writers and preachers 
had all but identified with the Order. Further- 
more, it is all but impossible to see how he 
could have taught Me. error in the light of 
his training and education. Domingo de Be- 
tanzos was no fervent but ill-instructed mis- 
sionary who had been given a skimpy train- 
ing in theology on the assumption that he 
would have no use for theology in his field of 
labor. He was an alumnus of the University 
of Salamanca, the foremost center of theolog- 
ical learning of his time. A son of the Dom- 
inican’ province which had spear-headed the 
revival of Thomism, one would expect him 
to be (and he was) a capable theologian. 
Now I submit that the opinion ascri to 
Betanzos would impossible for a capable 
theologian—particularly for a Thomist. 

3) The only testimony upon which to base 
this charge is that offered Sebastian Ra- 
mirez Fuenleal, the head of the Second Audi- 
encia and the oidor, Salmeron. And this tes- 
timony was about as unprejudiced as that 
brought forward against Christ in the court 
of the High Priest. There was bad blood _be- 
tween the Dominicans and the civil authcr- 
ities. They had several quarrels with the First 
Audiencia. They got off to a poor start with 
the second (of which our witness, Fuenleal 
was president) when they vehemently protest- 
ed a violation on the part of the civil author- 
ities of the age-old tight of sanctuary when a 
Negro slave of the Licenciado Delgadillo was 
taken from the Dominican cemetery where he 
had sought refuge by the order of the al- 
guacil mayor. The Audiencia upheld the un- 
just (and illegal) action of the official. In its 
fener to the Queen to justify the position it 
had taken, the Audiencia makes a number of 
false charges against the Dominicans. So, for 
Abbe Englebert to claim Fuenleal as an un- 
impeachable witness on the grounds that he 
was president of the Audiencia (or even be- 
cause he was a bishop) is to beg the question. 
Fuenleal was a hostile witness. Anything he 
would have to say upon the subject of Dom- 
inicans would be ipso facto suspect. And par- 
ticularly, in the present instance when the 
charge seems to be based upon hearsay. 

A great deal more could be written on this 
question especially in reference to the so- 
called retraction Betanzos made of his sup- 

false teaching. This document, discov- 
ered by Dr. Lewis Hanke in the Monastery of 
San Felipe in Sucre was printed in the Har- 
vard Theological Review for April, 1937, is, 
I maintain, no retraction at all but merely the 
deathbed precaution of a scrupulous man who 
wishes to undo any harm that may have been 
caused by misinterpretation of his words. But, 
unwilling to outstay my welcome in these 
pages I am loath to enter into a long textual 
criticism of a document which, I believe, the 
truly brilliant Dr. Hanke misinterpreted. 

No, indeed, I did not wish to impugn the 
motives of the able Abbe Englebert, nor did I 
wish to give the impression that he had no 
authority on his side. But quod gratis asseri- 
tur, gratis negatur. And in his book he made 
these serious charges against Betanzos without 
even suggesting that there were able scholars 
who capably argued against them. For my 
part, I hold with Father Mariano Cuevas, SJ. 
able historian of the Church in Mexico, who 
asserts that, the doctrine was indeed taught 
widely but never had currency in Mexico. 
And that it was never taught by a theologian 
or any other ecclesiastic [Cfr. Historia de La 
Iglesia en Mexico, Vol. I, pp. 226, et seq.]. 

Rectnatp M. Correy, O.P. 
Washington, D.C: 


Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 71) 


edly occurs, as is evidenced here by 
titles such as Bishop Nygren’s Christ 
and His Church and Fr. de Lubac’s The 
Splendour of the Church .. . 

“The interaction between religion 
and sociology that has been particularly 
marked for the past two decades is ex- 
emplified this year by a strikingly suc- 
cessful study, Will Herberg’s Protestant- 
Catholic-Jew, which has with little qual- 
ification or reservation, been praised by 
representatives of the three great his- 
toric faiths that make up the American 
religious complex . . .” 

° 


The Liturgical Press has published 
an attractive new booklet: Praying the 
Psalms by Thomas Merton. Intended as 
a layman’s guide to the spiritual values 
of the Psalter, it has been handsomely 
designed and illuminated by the Grail- 
ville Art Center . . . A 178 page Guide 
to the Diocesan Priesthood in the Unit- 
ed States by Thomas P. McCarthy, 
C.S.V., has been published by the Cath- 
olic University of America Press. It is 
aimed at augmenting the present dio- 
cesan vocational programs, stimulating 
interest in the priesthood and provides 
a directory of information for anyone 
interested in vocational guidance. 

* 

The cast for the movie version of Ed- 
win O'Connor's The Last Hurrah has 
been assembled with James Cagney in 
the choice role of Frank Skeffington, the 
indomitable Irish mayor of an Eastern 
city. Upcoming star Jack Lemmon will 
play Adam Caulfield, nephew of the 
aging boss and a comic-strip creator for 
an anti-Skeffington paper. Filming is 
scheduled to begin in late January with 
John Ford directing a screen adaption 
by Frank Nugent. 

a 

Obituary note: Jesuit author and his- 
torian P. Jules Lebreton who wrote His- 
tory of the Primitive Church and His- 
toire du dogme de la Trinite, died this 
summer in Paris . . . Louise Quesnel 
Gargan, reviewer for Books on Trial and 
formerly a staff member of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore and the 
Catholic University of America Library, 
died early in September. Mrs. Gargan 
was the wife of Mr. Edward Gargan, 
Assistant Professor of History at Loyola 
University, Chicago. 
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Aut For Jesus, by William Faber, D.D. 
Edited and revised by Maurice V. 
Shean, C.O. 254 pp. Newman. $3.50. 
Deals with the central truth under- 
lying all Christian asceticism: that 
personal love for our Lord is not only 
the most necessary, but the easiest 
means of achieving sanctity. New edi- 
tion. 


Att Tuincs Consiwwerep, by G. K. 
Chesterton. 216 pp. Sheed & Ward. 
$3. Collection of essays written in 
Chesterton’s prime when his highest 
humor was disguising his fiercest 
fighting. New edition. 


Tue Case For Ricnut-ro-Work Laws, 
by Rev. Edward A. Keller, C.S.C. 128 
pp. Heritage. $1.50. Presentation of 
arguments and facts in defense of 
“right-to-work” laws. 


Catuotic Hicuiicuts oF Europe, by 
Msgr. William Schaefers. 205 pp. 
Christopher. $3. An account of an 
automobile trip through Europe writ- 
ten by an experienced traveler. Refers 
to the highlights of a land steeped in 
almost twenty centuries of Christian 
history. 


CATHOLICS AND SCHOLARSHIP, edited by 
Rev. John F. O’Brien, Ph.D. 253 pp. 
Our Sunday Visitor. $1.75. A sympo- 
sium which discusses the need for 
and development of Catholic scholars. 


CHRIST AND THE Saitor, by Peter F. 
Anson. 198 pp. Academy Library 
Guild. $1.75. Detailed account of the 
ways of fishermen and their industry 
in the hope that this knowledge will 
kelp the reader to a better understand- 
ing of Christ's relations with His 
apostles. 


Curist’s Darkest Hours, by Clement 
Crock. 139 pp. Society of St. Paul. 
$2.50. Imaginative elaboration of the 


Gospel account of the events in * 


Christ’s passion beginning with the 
agony in the garden. 


THe Cuurcu IN THE Wor p, edited by 
The Catholic Digest editors. 320 pp. 
Catechetical Guild. Paper edition, 
$.50. Collection of short articles from 
The Catholic Digest. Considers the 
role of Catholicism in all aspects of 
modern living. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Contemporary PuitosopHy, by Fred- 
erick Copleston, S.J. 227 pp. New- 
man. $4. Discussion of the dominant 
currents in modern British philosophy 
and the central themes in personalist 
and existentialist thought. 


Tue Court oF THE Quesn, by Sister 
Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 73 pp. 
Grail. $2. Profiles of the influence of 
Mary on the lives of ten important 
people in the Catholic Church. 


ENTHRONEMENT OF THE SACRED HEarr, 
by Rev. Francis Larkin, SS.CC. 384 
pp. Catechetical Guild. Paper edition, 
$.50. Story of Father Mateo’s efforts 
and adventures in establishing the en- 
thronement of the Sacred Heart 
throughout the world. Includes an ex- 
planation of the process of enthrone- 
ment and indulgenced prayers to the 
Sacred Heart. 


Hawaut Le oF Isianps, by Sister Adele 
Marie Lemon, C.S.J. 114 pp. Tongg. 
Unpriced. An illustrated history of 
Catholic Hawaii. 


Heaven, by Sister M. Raphael, D.S.P. 
Translated by Robert Parnoff. 191 pp. 
Daughters of St. Paul. Paper $1. 
Cloth $2. Explanation of the dogma 
of heaven. 


Mepicat Eruics, by Edwin F. Healy, 
S.J. 440 pp. Loyola. $6. Intended pri- 
marily for use as a textbook in Cath- 
olic medical schools and to help the 
non-Catholic physician in his work 
with Catholic patients. 


MepiraTIONS ON THF LiFE OF OurR 
Lorp, by J. Nouet, S.J. 450 pp. New- 
man. $4.75. Patterned on the progress 
of the liturgical year, the author pre- 
sents a daily meditation in the Igna- 
tian manner on various events in the 


life of Christ. New edition. 


No Cross No Crown, by Clement H. 
Crock. 174 pp. Society of St. Paul. 
$2.50. Analyzes the problem of evil 
and suffering, and concludes that 
through the right use both can be a 
positive means to eternal life. 


OrpINATION TO THE PriEsTHOOD, by 
John Bligh, S.J. 189 pp. Sheed & 
Ward. $3. Scholarly study of the de- 
velopment and significance of the or- 
dination rite. 


Porm Portraits OF THE Saints, by 
James J. Metcalfe. 119 pp. Hanover. 
$2.50. Poetical stories of the lives of 
well-known saints. 


A Rerreat with Our Lapy, by Ch. 
Polloi. 169 pp. Newman. Paper edi- 
tion, $1.50. A study in the theological 
and cardinal virtues. 


ScrentTiFIc HuMANISM AND CHRISTIAN 
Txoucut, by D. Dubarle, O.P. 119 
pp. Philosophical Library. $3.75. Col- 
lection of five essays which discuss va- 
rious aspects of the human problem 
of science in relation to Christian 
thought. 


Tue Sisters Are Askinc, by Winfrid 
Herbst, $.D.S. 190 pp. Newman. $3. 
Particular and practical answers to 
questions which Sisters have asked 
while on retreat. 


SprriruaAL GUIDANCE AND THE VARI- 
ETIES OF CuHaracTerR, by Henry J. 
Simoneaux. 248 pp. Pageant. $5. Sci- 
entific discussion of the use of psy- 
chological precepts in spiritual’ direc- 
tion. 


STAR OF THE SgA, by Mary Bernice Bor- 
land. 190 pp. Dorrance. $2.50. Tour 
of the world-famous shrines of Our 
Lady, as well as most of the great 
cities of Europe. 


Taxs To YouTH AND OccasIONAL SER- 
mons, by the Most Reverend John 
Mark Gannon. 182 pp. Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Diocese of Erie. Unpriced. 
Spiritual truths conveyed in the lan- 
guage of the modern, young mind. 


Unt tHE Day Dawns, by Rev. James 
McNally. 244 pp. Wagner. $3.95. Di- 
rected to priests. Features three min- 
ute themes for sermons on the Gos- 
pels and certain feast days. 


Vircinity, by J. M. Perrin, O.P. Trans. 
Katherine Gordon. 161 pp. Newman. 
$2.75. Positive approach to what the 
modern world considers a negative 
virtue. Not aimed solely at the reli- 
gious community; helpful to those 
whose vocation is viriginity in the 
world. 


Wuat's*Wronc witH THE Wonr~p, by 
G. K. Chesterton. 216 pp. Sheed & 
Ward. $3. A fundamental psychology 
of man’s relation to society discussed 
in the light of Christian humanism. 
New edition. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Written and Illustrated by Piet Worm 


Piet Worm, a well-known Dutch Catholic artist, had the 
enthusiastic co-operation of his own children in making 
this book. The stories cover Genesis: Creation to Joseph 
in Egypt. Pictures on every page and lavish use of GOLD 
as well as FULL COLOR make this book extremely at- 
tractive to children from six up. READY. $3.00 


INSIDE THE ARK 
and Other Stories 
by Caryll Houselander 


Need we say that these delightful stories by Caryll 
Houselander show a wonderful understanding of chil- 
dren, humor and unobtrusive spiritual teaching? READY. 
Illus. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


SHRINES OF OUR LADY 
by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


The stories of 48 shrines from all over the world and all 
ages: lovely early legends and authenticated modern 
miracles all showing our Mother's concern for her chil- 
dren. READY. Illus. Ages 12 and up. $2.75 


THE LONG SHADOW 


by Frances Taylor Patterson 


This life of St. John de Brebeuf is exactly what we are 
always being asked for: thrilling adventure with authen- 
tic historical background. Seventeenth century Quebec 
really “comes alive.” COMING OCT. 17th. Illus. Teen 
age. $3.25 


Order from any bookstore 


For a complete descriptive catalog of our children’s 
books write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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The Broken Promise 


(from the confidential files of our 
“Don’t Let This Happen to You” Department) 


. A long time ago I promised myself that no mat- 
ter how busy I became or how wrapped up in my 
work I got, there was one thing that I would always 
find time to do—keep up my reading. Somehow 
though, I wasn’t able to keep my promise—books 
were too hard to find, especially the kind I wanted, 
when I did get to a bookstore I couldn’t spend the 
time necessary to tell whether the jacket blurb was 
really telling the truth, and in any case, the books 
were too expensive. Consequently I never had a book 
when I did find the time to read and I gradually drift- 
ed away from worthwhile reading altogether. Then, 
about a year ago, someone told me about the Thomas 
More Book Club and in spite of having had my fingers 
burned by some other clubs which sent me a steady 
stream of dull, second rate, often cheaply porno- 
graphic books, I decided to give Thomas More a try. 
Frankly I didn’t expect too much from a Catholic 
Club but at least the titles would be morally passable 
and there were no phony strings attached to the mem- 
bership. I was in for a big surprise. Thomas More 
offered me so many good books that I had a hard 
time turning ary of them down. I took The Lord by 
Romano Guardini, The Social and Political Philoso- 
phy of Jacques Maritain, Beyond the Glass a fine 
novel by Antonia White, Wise Man from the West 
by Vincent Cronin, and The Living Bread by Thomas 
Merton, and I enjoyed them all immensely. I made 
a big savings of from 25% to 40% on each selection, 
I found the advance Newsletter to be informative 
and reliable, I enjoyed the convenience and freedom 
of ordering or rejecting books, and above all I felt 
myself living up to my old promise of keeping my- 
self mentally and spiritually active through the me- 
dium of fine literature. The Thomas More Book Club 
was the answer to my problem, it more than lives up 
to its motto of ‘The Book Club that is proud to be 
different.’” 


No use pretending that we didn’t make this letter 
up, but it might well have come from any number of 
our genuinely enthusiastic members. If you have a 
similar problem, or even if you aren’t so melodra- 
matic and simply like good reading at reasonable 
rates, you ought to know more about The Thomas 
More Book Club. A card or letter with your name 
and address and the two words: “send information,” 
will bring you complete details and an application 
card. Write today to: 


Department T 


THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





He TREECE reconstructs one of 
the earliest Norse voyages for plun- 
der in VIKING’S DAWN, a novel set 
in the late eighth century. The young 
hero Harald is going a-viking for the 
first time. His captain is Thorkell Fair- 
hair, fearless Viking, wise in the ways 
of the sea and the behavior of the sturdy 
long ships that sail her. On the voyage, 
Harald learns what it is to be a pirate, 
a warrior, a prisoner, and finally a sur- 
vivor of shipwreck. For the first time 
he meets a Christian, and is privileged 
to see the working of the religion in a 
man every bit as courageous and strong 
as Thorkell Fairhair. 

Viking’s Dawn has some of the spirit 
of the early chronicles. The Viking way 
of life was a cruel one, and one deeply 
marked by myth and magic. Primitive 
effort to make a good life in a hostile 
world is vividly described, but the writ- 
ing is admirably restrained. Through 
the detailed historical background is 
woven a carefully shaped adventure 
which advances towards a climax of real 
excitement. High-school classes in both 
history and English literature will find 
Viking’s Dawn to their interests, and 
many an unclassified reader will simply 


rejoice that the book is at hand. 
SONG OF THE WHEELS, by 


Christine Price, is a fictional sidelight 
on an interesting figure in New York 
State’s local history. Shortly before the 
American Revolution, one Will Pren- 
dergast led a revolt of tenant farmers 
against the great lords of the upstate 
manors. The farmers claimed that they 
were doomed to lifelong, excessive rents 
because none of the lords would sell an 
acre of land, much of which acreage 
had been stolen from the Indians. 
When bad luck or illness overtook a 
tenant, he was summarily driven from 
his home for non-payment of rent. 
Traveling north from New York City 
to take over one of the tenant farms, 
the Marsh family feels that finally the 
New World is offering the opportunity 
which in promise had lured them from 
England. But at least one member of 
the family, young Jared, is disturbed by 
the rumors about Will Prendergast and 
his Sons of Liberty. When he meets first 
Prendergast himself, then representatives 


of the high and mighty lords, Jared 
Octossr, 1956 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


swings to the cause of the farmers. 
Throughout the Farmers’ Rebellion, 
Jared is close to Prendergast and his 
fierce determination for justice. Finally, 
Jared is a spectator at the man’s trial 
for treason. 

Song of the Wheels is a competent 
historical novel that just misses catch- 
ing fire. A good supplement to work in 
American history, it can also stand as a 
well-done title of appeal to careful and 
patient readers. 

BLOW, BUGLES, BLOW, by Mer- 
ritt Parmelee Allen, is a story of the 
final battles of the Civil War, as the 
Army of the Potomac finally cornered 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia; more 
specifically, it is concerned with Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan’s important part in 
the final victory. The picture of Sher- 
idan, on his great horse Rienzi, leading 
the cavalry troopers that he had shaped 
into a powerful stricking force, is a vivid 
and impressive one. 

The novel’s competently devised plot 
is built around Rick O’Shay, a young 
volunteer. After a dispiriting introduc- 


Illustration by Christine Price 
for “Viking’s Dawn” 





tion to the army, Rick finds himself 
assigned to the cavalry. His knowledge 
of horses earns him a place among the 
enlisted men of Sheridan's staff, and it 
is from this vantage point that the read- 
er follows the campaigns. 

There is a strong impression of au- 
thenticity about Blow, Bugles, Blow, a 
fast-moving, interesting and informative 
novel. 

Jean Bothwell’s SEARCH FOR A 
GOLDEN BIRD is an adventure-mys- 
tery set in modern India, accumulating 
interest from its background of political 
agitation. The Indian Princely States 
are in the painful process of deciding 
their course with regard to the embry- 
onic Union of India, proud successor 
to British overlordship. To join the 
Union, or to proclaim individual inde- 
pendence is the problem of each state. 

Principal character in the fiction is 
Jivan Singh, grandson of the Prime 
Minister of Jaipur State. Jivan has just 
been restored to his family after thir- 
teen mysterious years of exile from 
them. He enjoys his new life as a prince 
but for its constant restrictions about his 
venturing forth unattended. He knows 
that his young cousin Dhuleep has dis- 
appeared from the court, and he pre- 
sumes that this occurrence inspires his 
grandfather's over-solicitous care of 
him. Jivan is to discover that Dhuleep’s 
life and his own are both pawns in po- 
litical moves to set up the future of the 
Jaipur State in the new India. 


The adventure in Search for a Gold- 
en Bird has excellent trappings, and its 
characters are accurately tailored to the 
measurements of the mysterious. Added 
to the well-told, exciting story is the 
outline of India’s national emergence, 
and the sum is a fine book for teen- 
agers. 

The Spanish Riding School of Vien- 
na is the major topic of a slightly fic- 
tionized new book by Vernon Bowen, 
THE EMPEROR’S WHITE 
HORSES. The school is the last of its 
kind in the world, a training center for 
classical riding, a form perfected by the 
Greeks of antiquity. The performing 
stallions of the school have ancient 
blood lines. Core of the training is “get- 
ting the horse to do at command what 
he is naturally fitted to do—those ex- 
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traordinary things he can do. . .” In 
the riding of the Spanish School, there 
is no place for tricks or distortions. 

This interesting establishment, housed 
in Vienha through most of World War 
II, was threatened with destruction at 
war's end. Constantly in danger from 
bombs, the stallions were kept in the 
city as a morale booster, at Hitler’s or- 
der. Finally, however, official permis- 
sion was granted for their removal. The 
next problem that faced the riding-mas- 
ter was that of reuniting the stallions 
with the mares and foals, the latter kept 
at a farm across the Czech border. The 
American general George S. Patton, Jr., 
offered the school vital aid at a vital 
time, and five years later the revived 
school performed at New York’s Mad- 
ison Square Garden. 

To thread the facts together the au- 
thor presents an inconsequential fiction 
about a country boy whose parents have 
been taken away by the secret police. 
The lad seeks out his cousin, a stable- 
boy at the Spanish Riding School, and 
thus becomes involved with the school. 
The fiction is bare and oversimplified, 
and overemotional in its dealings with 
the horses. But the facts are absorbing 
enough to carry it and the monotonous 
style as well. 

Set in 1949 in Greece, THE LOST 
ONES, by Robert Shaffer has an ab- 
sorbing background. Against the lively 
traditions of Greece is enacted one of 
the most chilling dramas of the post- 
war world, the wholesale kidnapping of 
Greek children of border towns by Com- 
munist guerrillas. 

The tracing of one of these children 
is the major concern of the plot. The 
child is sister to Alexis, a Greek boy be- 
friended by an American family. Alexis 
tells the story of her kidnapping first 
to Peter, the American boy, and Peter 
determines to interest his parents in the 
case. Interest comes easily, but conf- 
dence in the success of the search does 
not. It is Peter, practically alone, who 
pushes the girl’s cause. 

There are interesting and significant 
side notes in The Lost Ones. But, as a 
piece of juvenile fiction, the book falls 
short. When it is not plodding, it is 
rambling; and it is constantly awkward 
in style, immature in plot. 


OUNG MARIE, by Isobel St. Vin- 
cent, is a biography of Madame Tus- 
saud, originator of the famed waxworks. 
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As a young girl in Berne and later in 


Paris, Marie learned the art and the 


craft of wax-modelling from her uncle. 
Her talent earned her an unusual place 
in the extravagant court society of pre- 
Revolutionary France. When the Rev- 
olution broke, Marie’s court background 
made her suspect. She was thrown into 
the prison at La Force, where she spent 
seven months. Again, her skill was put 
to use, this time in an incredibly grisly 
manner. At Robespierre’s order, Marie 
was forced to make death-masks of ex- 
ecuted royalists, her models the severed 
heads just brought from the guillotine. 

After the Terror, Marie was freed. 
She and her husband, a former officer 
in the King’s Horse Guards, began to 
make plans to emigrate to England and 
there set up a grand exhibition of wax 
figures. Many years passed before the 
realization of this dream, years that saw 
the gradual drifting apart of husband 
and wife. 

The greater part of Young Marie is 
given over to the years of Revolution, 
a-forming and then rampant. The story 
has rapidity, excitement and shock, shar- 
ing in small the character of the times. 
It is well handled in a serviceable style; 
major characterizations are clear and 
convincing. Young Marie is a lively 
piece of historical biography, probably 
made the livelier by its obvious pre}- 
udice against the men of the Revolu- 


tion, who are one and all villains in 
Marie’s life. 

NELLIE BLY, by Nina Brown Ba- 
ker, is a biography of Elizabeth Coch- 
rane, America’s first woman newspaper 
reporter. Elizabeth lifted her pen name, 
necessary in the highly proper 1880's, 
from a popular Stephen Foster song. 
In time it became one of the most fa- 
mous names in America. 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 
. reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

The Age of Fighting Sail, by C. 
S. Forester 

High, Wide and Lonesome, by 
Hal Borland 

Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals, by Clar- 
ence Macartney 


One Front Across the World, by 
Douglas Hyde 














After her first journalistic success, 
Nellie became dissatisfied with Pitts- 
burgh, and packed her bags for New 
York. The prejudice against.women in 
newspaper offices was unbroken there— 
unbroken until Nellie approached no 
less a titan than Joseph Pulitzer with a 
dynamic idea which he immediately 
liked. As her first World assignment, 
Nellie feigned insanity in order to be 
committed to the city asylum on Black- 
well’s Island. Her story about her ex- 
periences there was the first of many 
she was to conceive and write, center- 
ing on social abuses in the great city. 

Nellie’s most spectacular adventure, 
and the one which presently eclipses 
her social consciousness, was her trip 
around the world, whirlwind-style, 
matching the incredible feat of the fic- 
tional hero of Around the World in 
Eighty Days, by Jules Verne. Although 
the trip itself was tame, the World view 
of it was not. The American public was 
worked to such a pitch that, upon Nel- 
lie’s homecoming after seventy-two days, 
the whole country turned out to wel- 
come her. 

With Nellie, the story was all, the 
personality of the reporter a thing to 
be submerged in the importance of the 
facts. In the present biography, Nellie’s 
own character is a lowly second to her 
adventures in creating newspaper sto- 
ries. A readable book, Nellie Bly is a 
fast-paced and colorful chronicle. 

KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI, by Eva 
K. Betz, is a competently written biogra- 
phy of Father Damien. As well known 
as the famous leper-priest’s accomplish- 
ments are, the details of his struggle to 
help the abandoned people of the Molo- 
kai leper colony still make fascinating 
reading for anyone. For the young read- 
er who may be coming to Father Da- 
mien’s story for the first time this is sure 


to be a memorable book. 

THE WIDE HORIZON is Loula 
Grace Erdman’s second novel about the 
Pierce family, Texas pioneers. In the 
first, The Wind Blows Free, the old- 
est sister Melinda was heroine. At the 
opening of the present book, Melinda 
marries. Fourteen- year-old Katie, the 
“lady” of the family, is making happy 
plans to return to East Texas to live 
with her aristocratic grandmother and 
attend the genteel academy for young 
ladies. But grandmother’s sudden illness 
sends mother, rather than Katie, to East 
Texas. With Melinda gone, shy and 
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awkward Katie must take over the role 
of homemaker for her father, two older 
brothers, and younger sister. 

At the beginning of her trial, Katie 
has painful and humiliating failures. 
Out of every one comes a little more 
adeptness and a little more wisdom. In 
moments of serious trouble, Katie, ris- 
ing above her shyness, her timidity, her 
fears, begins to realize that others— 
‘mother and Melinda, for instance— 
whom she had always admired as ini- 
mitably capable must have been making 
something of the same response. 

The Wide Horizon is primarily a 
story of Katie's maturing, in its tenta- 
tive stages. The theme is dramatized by 
a liveliness of incident, and enriched by 
a depth of characterization. A normal 
young teen-ager will recognize Katie’s 
basic problem, while being thoroughly 
entertained by the unusual aspects of 
Katie’s life as a homesteader girl in the 
Texas Panhandle. 

In its handling of Norwegian farm 
life in the 1860's, THE DAUGHTER, 
by Borghild Dahl, is refreshingly color- 
ful. The story takes place on a wealthy 
estate in the Oster valley, where the 
fifteen-year-old daughter of the family 
is being groomed for the approaching 
time when she shall be mistress of a 
busy household. Elise’s training is even 
more rigorous than typical, because her 
mother has ever before her the regret- 
table example of her sister-in-law. ‘Tante 
Helene, sister of Elise’s father, was a 
real butterfly during her years of resi- 
dence with the family. Her petulant 
avoidance of heavy tasks appalled Elise’s 
mother, but merely added a charm to 
the total picture that the aunt presented 
to her adoring young niece. Now Tante 
Helene is married to a musician, and 
living in northern Norway. Thoughts 
of emulating her are driven from Elise’s 
mind by the heavy work in which her 
mother directs her. 

When the time comes for Elise to 
visit Tante Helen in Vatso, she realizes 
by herself that her training has given 
her values of a higher order than that 
of mere skills. 

Factual material in The Daughter is 
interesting enough to survive a weak 
plot and a weak style—and it does. 

In the opening scene of THE EN- 
CHANTED SUMMER, by Grace Gel- 
vin Kisinger, high-school sophomore 
Debby Gregg is having a miserable time 
at the senior prom. But the same dance 
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brings Buff Allison into her life, “the 
one and only Charles Edward Allison, 
who last year had been Mister Big of 
Maplewood High.” From this point, 
Buff rushes Debby in his own odd and 
sometimes incomprehensible fashion. 
He is frequently sullen with her par- 
ents, short-tempered with Debby her- 
self. Caught up in the enchantment of 
her first romance, Debby defends Buff 
pugnaciously to her family and to her 
best friend, and privately tries to under- 
stand and sympathize with his prob- 
lems, as she conceives them. 

Buff’s character and his feeling for 
Debby are left in doubt throughout the 
story. Unfolding as it does from Deb- 
by’s viewpoint, the story focuses on her 
mystic devotion to an ideal hero; but 
with reality and honesty it includes her 
knowledge of the opinions held by 
others. This unusual twist to a teen-age 
romance is well and interestingly sus- 
tained, and it takes the novel’s end to 
answer Debby’s deep questions about 
Buff. When the answer comes, it is 
thoroughly credible. 

The Enchanted Summer can, and 
probably will, be read through from be- 
ginning to end without pause. It is, 
however, serious and meaningful, and 
well above the popular taste for glamor- 
ous princesses and their swains. 

In FIFTEEN, Beverly Cleary leaves 
the familiar world of grammar-school 
problems, which she has peopled with 





such memorabie children as Henry 
Huggins, Ellen Tebbits and Otis Spof- 
ford, to enter the high-school set. Her 
adolescent heroine is fifteen - year-old 
Jane Purdy. Jane begins the book by 
chanting mystically to herself, “Today 
I’m going to meet a boy.” She doesn’t 
really believe in the charm, but on this 
magic day, it works. 

Stan, a good-looking sixteen-year-old 
who drives the delivery truck for “The 
Doggie Diner,” is as nice a boy as Jane 
is a girl. They are immediately attracted 
to each other; but each is young and 
each is awkward, and both commit a 
goodly number of social errors before 
Stan gently hands over his identifica- 
tion bracelet to Jane. 

Fifteen is an amusing book, with a 
slight and becoming seriousness: Jane 
realizes that she is always most at ease 
with Stan when she is being herself, 
not a blurred carbon of an embryo gla- 
mour-girl. There is freshness in Bev- 
erly Cleary’s view of adolescence—a tol- 
erably well-informed view, expressed 
by a beningly interested lady who is also 
a good writer. 


{= HEROINE of Rumer Godden’s 
THE FAIRY DOLL is Elizabeth, 
the youngest of four, roundly scorned 
by her elder sisters and brother. Be it 
cause or effect of this treatment, Eliza- 
beth is always awkward and slow. At 
the zenith of her stupidity, she smashes 
a valuable crystal basket of Christmas 
roses right at the feet of Great-Grand- 
mother, for whom it was the family’s 
intended Christmas surprise. Great- 
Grandmother realizes that Elizabeth 
needs a good fairy to take care of her; 
into the little girl’s hands she puts the 
fairy doll which has always stood at the 
top of the Christmas tree. From then 
on, Elizabeth’s life changes so radically 
that she is even capable of reciting the 
seven-times table. 

The Fairy Doll is everything a doll 
story should be, light and magical, with 
lovely detail. The fairy doll is a dream 
princess and, at the same time, a deter- 
mined personality capable of putting 
some starch into Elizabeth and some re- 
spect into her sisters and brother. This 
delightful paradox is nicely managed 
with humor and good seconding events. 
The illustrations, by Adrienne Adams, 
belong to the story’s essence, and add 
substantially to the charm of the book. 

Ten-year-old Marly, with a great love 
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for all outdoors, is the heroine of MIR- 
ACLES ON MAPLE HILL, by Vir- 
ginia Sorensen. Her father is a returned 
prisoner of war, and has many recov- 
eries, thental as well as physical, to 
make. The best place for him to do this, 
mother feels, is at Grandma’s small farm 
in the Pennsylvania hills. 

The miracles for Marly are of two 
kinds: the sudden presentations of won- 
der and loveliness in the changing sea- 
sons; and the gradual smoothing of re- 
lationships within the family. Old Mr. 
Chris, a friend of her mother’s child- 
hood, proudly shows the little girl the 
miracles of the countryside, including 
the arrival of spring in the annual ris- 
ing of the maple sap. For Marly the 
sugar camp is the most splendid of the 
miracles, but it is the very one that 
brings disaster close to the small group. 

Miracles on Maple Hill is strong in 
characterizations and accomplished writ- 
ing, comparatively weak in plot. The 
father’s authentic problem, for instance, 
is worked out in atmosphere, rather 
than in events. The successes that at- 
tend the venture on Maple Hill follow 
a pattern predictable from an early point 
in the story. But for its friendly people 
and its friendly places, Miracles on Ma- 
ple Hill is well worth knowing. 

Catherine Woolley’s A ROOM FOR 
CATHY is a story about a family’s re- 
moval from a small, crowded city apart- 
ment to a big, old house in the country. 
Fourth-grader Cathy at last has a room 
of her own, and privacy from the pry- 
ing and noise of a younger sister and 
brother. To Cathy's extreme disappoint- 
ment, the family’s financial situation 
shortly after the new house is purchased, 
requires that some of the rooms be let, 
including Cathy’s newly-decorated pri- 
vate room. But Cathy finds that there is 
joy in her very sorrow, and in the proc- 
ess of giving up a room of her own she 
gains in understanding and in capacity 
for affectionate generosity. 

A Room for Cathy has distinct ap- 
peal for intermediate girls. The proc- 
esses of decorating and arranging the 
private room are delightfully described, 
with a projection of Cathy’s personal 
accomplishment which the young reader 
may share. The house, the school, the 
town itself have a spirit of warm friend- 
liness and simplicity that is most attrac- 
tive. A Room for Cathy should be a 
quiet, steady favorite. 


WE LIVE BY THE RIVER is a 
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JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


Brow, Buctes, Biow, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. 217 pp. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 
Ages 12-16. 

Tue Daucurer, by Borghild Dahl. Illus- 
trated by Hans H. Helweg. 190 pp. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. Ages 14-up. 

Tue Emperor’s Wuire Horses, by Vernon 
Bowen. Illustrated by Hans Kreis. 147 pp. 
McKay. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

Tue ENcHantep Summer, by Grace Gelvin 
Kisinger. 220 pp. Random House. $2.50. 
Ages 12-16. 

Tue Farry Dott, by Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. 67 pp. Viking. 
$2.50. Ages 7-11. 

FirTEEN, by Beverly Cleary. Illustrated by 
Joe and Beth Krush. 254 pp. Morrow. 
$2.75. Ages 11-14. 

Knicut oF Motoxar, by Eva K. Betz. Illus 
trated by June Driscoll. 154 pp. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $2.50. Ages 10-14. 

Tue Lost Ones, by Robert Shaffer. Illus- 
trated by Artur Marokvia. 223 pp. Holt. 
$2.75. Ages 11-up. 

Mrracres ON Mapte Hirt, by Virginia Sor- 
ensen. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
180 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Ages 9-12. 

Mr. Fercuson OF THE Fire DEPARTMENT, 
by Ellen MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul 


Galdone. 32 pp. Whittlesey. 32 pp. $2.00. 
Ages 4-8. 

Nevu Bry, by Nina Brown Baker. Illus- 
trated by George Fulton. 124 pp. Holt. 
$2.50. Ages 10-up. 

A Room ror Caruy, by Catherine Woolley. 
Illustrated by Veronica Reed. 191 pp. Mor- 
row. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 

SearcH FoR A GOLDEN Birp, by Jean Both- 
well. Illustrated by Reisie Lonette. 172 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Ages 10-14. 

Sonc oF THE WueEELs, by Christine Price. 
Illustrated by the author. 214 pp. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Soutu Sea Hoxiway, by Lydia Davis. Illus- 
trated by Tom Davis. 204 pp. Little, 
Brown. $2.95, Ages 10-14. 

Vixinc’s Dawn, by Henry Treece. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. 253 pp. Criterion Books. 
$3.00. Ages 11-up. 

We Live sy THe River, by Lois Lenski. II- 
lustrated by the author. 128 pp. Lippincott. 
$2.25. Ages 7-9. 

Tae Wwe Horizon, by Loula Grace Erd- 
man. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Younc Manriz, THE Story or Mapame Tus- 
saup, by Isobel St. Vincent. 169 pp. Roy. 
$2.75. Ages 11-15. 





new title in Lois Lenski’s “Roundabout 
America” series. It consists of short sto- 
ries about three different river families: 
“Janey Lives Over the Locks,” “Lola 
Mae Lives on an Island,” and “Sammy 
Joe Lives on the River Bank.” The lives 
are dissimilar enough to make each story 
separately interesting, but all are inter- 
twined with a river, the source of food, 
livelihood, wood for a shanty—and some- 
times of conflict with non-river people. 
As always in a Lois Lenski book, de- 
tails abound, and the author’s basic sym- 
pathy for all children everywhere per- 
meates the writing. In the three sections 
of We Live by the River, there are vary- 
ing efforts at plotting. Where there is 
more plot, the book is livelier. But there 
is always enough in it to hold the read- 
er’s interest in the somehow sunny lives 
of the children who live by the river. 
The two principal characters in 
SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY, by Lydia 
Davis, are the children of an American 
doctor practicing on Rarotonga, main 
port of the Cook Islands. The young- 
sters are allowed to accompany their fa- 
ther on a sailing voyage to some of the 
Cook islands far from Rarotonga. The 
doctor's trip is professional; the chil- 
dren’s is exploratory. In the company of 
a little island boy who had stowed away 


on the ship, they collect every possible 
experience their holiday has to offer. Its 
course is a child-sized travelogue, in 
which the authoi has to rely on the as- 
tounding quality of the facts for effect. 
The writing is slow and monotonous, 
and there are frequent conversations 
with adult authorities which are at best 
contrived. There is information a-plenty, 
but little color in South Sea Holiday. 

Mr. Ferguson, hero of MR. FER- 
GUSON OF THE FIRE DEPART- 
MENT, by Ellen MacGregor, is not a 
fireman at all, but merely the firehouse 
cook. He is smaller and slower than the 
five regular firemen, and can never get 
ready in time to answer the alarm. The 
main trouble is that he cannot calump 
down the stairs four at a time; by the 
time he has clicketed down one step at 
a time, the engine is pulling away. Mr. 
Ferguson reasons that a pole down 
which to slide to the ground floor would 
solve the difficulty. But such a pole as 
he erects in the fire-house! 

Picture-book readers, who tradition- 
ally favor firemen, will understand Mr. 
Ferguson, and they will be caught up 
in his troubles. There is fun, and a loud 
laugh or two in the book, which has 
spirited and comic drawings by Paul 


Galdone. 
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The Spanish Novel 
(Continued from page 61) 


Alarcon, Valera, Pardo Bazan, and 
Palacio Valdes, the rest have been novel- 
ists at one remove, more from a sense of 
exploration than by imperious vocation. 
Gomez de la Serna—in one sense a 
demon of talent and productivity—has 
transposed the novel to a plane totally 
indefinable. The titles of three of his 
novels seem to be a confession of the 
fact: The Incongruent, Superhistoric 
Novels, and Six False Novels. Una- 
muno, though he did leave us several 
imposing examples in a sketchy form to 
show what a novel could really be like, 
put the best of himself into other literary 
forms, and he refused to consider him- 
self a mere novelist. As for Valle-Inclan, 
one does not know to what genre to 
ascribe his works, for he is a peripheral 
creator. Clarin was a critic as much as he 
was a narrator. Valera picked like a bird 
in every furrow, and so did Galdos, who, 
in addition to his thirty-four novels, 
wrote forty-six volumes of National 
Episodes, twenty-four theatrical works, 
and fifteen volumes of articles and mis- 
cellaneous work. As a result, the Spanish 
novel not only required a century to 
bring together a dozen names, but the 
critic who attempts to measure the spe- 
cifically novelistic works of these men is 
forced to reduce the names by half. 
This many-sidedness, in itself a dis- 
solvent of strictly novelistic production, 
is aggrevated by the quantity of prod- 
uction. Faithful to a tradition which be- 
gins with Calderon and Lope de Vega 
and which continues through Menendez 
y Pelayo, these novelists have written 
volumes and more volumes without 
granting their spirit the respite needed to 
allow of a rigorous self-criticism and 
without making sure that the themes se- 
lected by them answered in every case 
to a previous and deeply-felt wound. 
Stylism is the third limitation. The 
Spanish novel, in general, has been pre- 
occupied with style and has rendered an 
idolatrous cult to form. The fact, in 
Spanish letters, has been a historic one: 
the stylists have always formed legion in 
Spain, perhaps because we Spanish are 
a nation which cultivates appearances. 
Valle-Inclan said: “My principal pleas- 
ure consists in joining two words for the 
first time.” Perez de Ayala always chooses 
the most difficult term. Valera demands 
“aesthetic verisimilitude” from the novel. 
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In this respect, Baroja, a direct novelist, 
is an isolated island, and for this reason 
Azorin says of him: “How could his 
prose not be read, a prose which is vital 
and not fictive, product of a physiology 
and not of a formula?” Dostoevsky called 
stylists “writer-artists’ and asserted of 
them that, in the novel, they would 
never give the impression of having un- 
covered the well-springs of life. 

Perhaps the beauty of Spanish, incom- 
parable in certain aspects, is partly re- 
sponsible for this tendency. Even Span- 
ish writers of Catalan and Basque stock 
are fascinated by the language, and end 


by being the most conspicuous of stylists." 


The great Catalan writer Eugenio d’Ors 
is an example. Spanish is a profound 
tongue, boasting of ample resonance and 
repercussion, and it invites a writer to 
surrender to it, so that the objectivity of 
what must be expressed is forgotten. And 
therein lies the gravity of this limitation. 
The stylist tends to disinterest himself in 
life, obsessed in pursuing the beautiful 
word. In translation, many Spanish 
works lose their original interest almost 
entirely. The Spanish temperament has 
given the language a cast for which there 
are no foreign equivalents, and this is 
true of more than simply the dialogue. 
Thus, the Spanish reader is always sur- 
prised to learn that authors whom he 
considers highly, are considered fifth-rate 
abroad. 

The fourth limitation comes as a con- 
sequence of the novelist turning his back 
to the world. The Spanish novel is high- 
ly provincial, and its general theme tends 
to be practically folkloric. In studying a 
locale it limits itself to describing the 
picturesque, without ever discovering 
what there is of a universal significance 
in the spouting of the fountain in the 
plaza. 

At the bottom of all Spanish fiction 
there exists a complete lack of faith in 
Spanish man, in civilization—that is, in 
the complexity of the Spanish man whose 
image is sought in fiction. This lack of 
faith has led our novelists to the frequent 
portrayal of persons of a primary, an in- 
stinctive, psychology, with all the 
strength, and all the weakness of such a 
portrayal. The enumeration of this type 
of character°in Spanish fiction would 
show a fabulous list of personages, a fact 
which in itself proves that the attention 


given to character has not been con- 
scientious and analytical. The characters 
of fiction, in short, have been those of 
chance, those culled from a slice of life. 
And when a character occupies several 
pages it is not usually because of intro- 
spection but rather because he has taken 
part in successive anecdotes. The so- 
called “paralytic” novel of Proust, with 
its interminable concentric circles, is a 
product, naturally, of something totally 
different: in sum, of the deep examina- 
tion which the Frenchman is willing 
and able to make of the complexity of 
his compatriots, with the result that he 
makes it worth his while to study their 
spiritual nature. 

Is it possible that the Spaniard is made 
of a single piece? I do not think that any 
man is made of a single piece. Dostoev- 
sky proved it, in dealing with his ma- 
terial—Russian man—who is no less pri- 
mary than the Spanish anarchists of our 
novels, or our village idiots. Dostoevsky 
took the Russian man and complicated 
his psychology, because he understood 
that he was a complicated being, and in 
doing so he infused him with greatness, 
and with an eternal value. Dostoevsky, 
like all truly great novelists, brought out 
in his characters all the contradictory 
elements which are latent in them; all 
their possible bifurcations. For this rea- 
son his personages, with the passage of 
years, go on calling forth new interpreta- 
tions, not alone from the average reader 
but also from medical men and psychol- 
ogists. 

The theme of the Spanish novel only 
very occasionally goes beyond the reg- 
ional. This is doubly striking when we 
consider the formidable transformations 
which the world has undergone in the 
past one hundred and fifty years. 

The opposition of extremities marks 
the fifth limitation. The Spanish novel 
is filled with aristocrats and derelicts, 
with priests and atheists, with generals 
and rank-and-filers. These types are in 
immediate conflict with each other, but 
because it is immediate, the conflict is 
superficial; for the truly profound battle 
is the one waged by the man who is both 
aristocrat and derelict, the man who be- 
lieves and doubts. Moreover, in real life 
the conflict of extremes tends to take 
place across a bridging element, an inter- 
mediate element, in short, the middle 
class, a class whose absence from Spanish 
literature is such as to seem morbid. The 
Spanish novel demonstrates an unshake- 
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for all outdoors, is the heroine of MIR- 
ACLES ON MAPLE HILL, by Vir- 
ginia Sorensen. Her father is a returned 
prisoner of war, and has many recov- 
eries, mental as well as physical, to 
make. The best place for him to do this, 
mother feels, is at Grandma’s small farm 
in the Pennsylvania hills. 

The miracles for Marly are of two 
kinds: the sudden presentations of won- 
der and loveliness in the changing sea- 
sons; and the gradual smoothing of re- 
lationships within the family. Old Mr. 
Chris, a friend of her mother’s child- 
hood, proudly shows the little girl the 
miracles of the countryside, including 
the arrival of spring in the annual ris- 
ing of the maple sap. For Marly the 
sugar camp is the most splendid of the 
miracles, but it is the very one that 
brings disaster close to the small group. 

Miracles on Maple Hill is strong in 
characterizations and accomplished writ- 
ing, comparatively weak in plot. The 
father’s authentic problem, for instance, 
is worked out in atmosphere, rather 
than in events. The successes that at- 
tend the venture on Maple Hill follow 
a pattern predictable from an early point 
in the story. But for its friendly people 
and its friendly places, Miracles on Ma- 
ple Hill is well worth knowing. 

Catherine Woolley’s A ROOM FOR 
CATHY is a story about a family’s re- 
moval from a small, crowded city apart- 
ment to a big, old house in the country. 
Fourth-grader Cathy at last has a room 
of her own, and privacy from the pry- 
ing and noise of a younger sister and 
brother. To Cathy’s extreme disappoint- 
ment, the family’s financial situation 
shortly after the new house is purchased, 
requires that some of the rooms be let, 
including Cathy’s newly-decorated_pri- 
vate room. But Cathy finds that there is 
joy in her very sorrow, and in the proc- 
ess of giving up a room of her own she 
gains in understanding and in capacity 
for affectionate generosity. 

A Room for Cathy has distinct ap- 
peal for intermediate girls. The proc- 
esses of decorating and arranging. the 
private room are delightfully described, 
with a projection of Cathy’s personal 
accomplishment which the young reader 
may share. The house, the school, the 
town itself have a spirit of warm friend- 
liness and simplicity that is most attrac- 
tive. A Room for Cathy should be a 
quiet, steady favorite. 
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Biow, Buctes, Brow, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. 217 pp. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 
Ages 12-16. 

Tue Daucurer, by Borghild Dahl. Illus- 
trated by Hans H. Helweg. 190 pp. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. Ages 14-up. 

Tue Emperor’s Waite Horses, by Vernon 
Bowen. Illustrated by Hans Kreis. 147 pp. 
McKay. $2.75. Ages 12-up. 

Tue ENcHANTeD Summer, by Grace Gelvin 
Kisinger. 220 pp. Random House. $2.50. 
Ages 12-16. 

Tue Farry Dott, by Rumer Godden. Illus- 
trated by Adrienne Adams. 67 pp. Viking. 
$2.50. Ages 7-11. 

Firteen, by Beverly Cleary. Illustrated by 
Joe and Beth Krush. 254 pp. Morrow. 
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trated by June Driscoll. 154 pp. St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $2.50. Ages 10-14. 

Tue Lost Ones, by Robert Shaffer. Illus- 
trated by Artur Marokvia. 223 pp. Holt. 
$2.75. Ages 11-up. 

Mrracres ON Mapte Hitt, by Virginia Sor- 
ensen. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
180 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Ages 9-12. 

Mr. Fercuson oF THE Fire DEPARTMENT, 
by Ellen MacGregor. Illustrated by Paul 


Galdone. 32 pp. Whittlesey. 32 pp. $2.00. 
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Neue Bry, by Nina Brown Baker. Illus- 
trated by George Fulton. 124 pp. Holt. 
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A Room For Catuy, by Catherine Woolley. 
Illustrated by Veronica Reed. 191 pp. Mor- 
row. $2.50. Ages 8-12. 

SEARCH FOR A GOLDEN Birp, by Jean Both- 
well. Illustrated by Reisie Lonette. 172 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Ages 10-14. 

Sonc oF THE WueEcEts, by Christine Price. 
Illustrated by the author. 214 pp. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Soutu Sea Hoxiway, by Lydia Davis. Illus- 
trated by Tom Davis. 204 pp. Little, 
Brown. $2.95, Ages 10-14. 

Vixinc’s Dawn, by Henry Treece. Illustrated 
by Christine Price. 253 pp. Criterion Books. 
$3.00. Ages 11-up. 

We Live sy THe River, by Lois Lenski. II- 
lustrated by the author. 128 pp. Lippincott. 
$2.25. Ages 7-9. 

Tue Wie Horizon, by Loula Grace Erd- 
man. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. Ages 12-16. 

Younc Martz, THE Story or MapaMeE Tus- 


saup, by Isobel St. Vincent. 169 pp. Roy. 
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new title in Lois Lenski’s “Roundabout 
America” series. It consists of short sto- 
ries about three different river families: 
“Janey Lives Over the Locks,” “Lola 
Mae Lives on an Island,” and “Sammy 
Joe Lives on the River Bank.” The lives 
are dissimilar enough to make each story 
separately interesting, but all are inter- 
twined with a river, the source of food, 
livelihood, wood for a shanty—and some- 
times of conflict with non-river people. 
As always in a Lois Lenski book, de- 
tails abound, and the author’s basic sym- 
pathy for all children everywhere per- 
meates the writing. In the three sections 
of We Live by the River, there are vary- 
ing efforts at plotting. Where there is 
more plot, the book is livelier. But there 
is always enough in it to hold the read- 
er’s interest in the somehow sunny lives 
of the children who live by the river. 
The two principal characters in 
SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY, by Lydia 
Davis, are the children of an American 
doctor practicing on Rarotonga, main 
port of the Cook Islands. The young- 
sters are allowed to accompany their fa- 
ther on a sailing voyage to some of the 
Cook islands far from Rarotonga. The 
doctor’s trip is professional; the chil- 
dren’s is exploratory. In the company of 
a little island boy who had stowed away 


on the ship, they collect every possible 
experience their holiday has to offer. Its 
course is a child-sized travelogue, in 
which the author has to rely on the as- 
tounding quality of the facts for effect. 
The writing is slow and monotonous, 
and there are frequent conversations 
with adult authorities which are at best 
contrived. There is information a-plenty, 
but little color in South Sea Holiday. 

Mr. Ferguson, hero of MR. FER- 
GUSON OF THE FIRE DEPART- 
MENT, by Ellen MacGregor, is not a 
fireman at all, but merely the firehouse 
cook. He is smaller and slower than the 
five regular firemen, and can never get 
ready in time to answer the alarm. The 
main trouble is that he cannot calump 
down the stairs four at a time; by the 
time he has clicketed down one step at 
a time, the engine is pulling away. Mr. 
Ferguson reasons that a pole down 
which to slide to the ground floor would 
solve the difficulty. But such a pole as 
he erects in the fire-house! 

Picture-book readers, who tradition- 
ally favor firemen, will understand Mr. 
Ferguson, and they will be caught up 
in his troubles. There is fun, and a loud 
laugh or two in the book, which has 
spirited and comic drawings by Paul 


Galdone. 
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The Spanish Novel 
(Continued from page 61) 


Alarcon, Valera, Pardo Bazan, and 
Palacio Valdes, the rest have been novel- 
ists at one remove, more from a sense of 
exploration than by imperious vocation. 
Gomez de la Serna—in one sense a 
demon of talent and productivity—has 
transposed the novel to a plane totally 
indefinable. The titles of three of his 
novels seem to be a confession of the 
fact: The Incongruent, Superhistoric 
Novels, and Six False Novels. Una- 
muno, though he did leave us several 
imposing examples in a sketchy form to 
show what a novel could really be like, 
put the best of himself into. other literary 
forms, and he refused to consider him- 
self a mere novelist. As for Valle-Inclan, 
one does not know to what genre to 
ascribe his works, for he is a peripheral 
creator. Clarin was a critic as much as he 
was a narrator. Valera picked like a bird 
in every furrow, and so did Galdos, who, 
in addition to his thirty-four novels, 
wrote forty-six volumes of National 
Episodes, twenty-four theatrical works, 
and fifteen volumes of articles and mis- 
cellaneous work. As a result, the Spanish 
novel not only required a century to 
bring together a dozen names, but the 
critic who attempts to measure the spe- 
cifically novelistic works of these men is 
forced to reduce the names by half. 
This many-sidedness, in itself a dis- 
solvent of strictly novelistic production, 
is aggrevated by the quantity of prod- 
uction. Faithful to a tradition which be- 
gins with Calderon and Lope de Vega 
and which continues through Menendez 
y Pelayo, these novelists have written 
volumes and more volumes without 
granting their spirit the respite needed to 
allow of a rigorous self-criticism and 
without making sure that the themes se- 
lected by them answered in every case 
to a previous and deeply-felt wound. 
Stylism is the third limitation. The 
Spanish novel, in general, has been pre- 
occupied with style and has rendered an 
idolatrous cult to form. The fact, in 
Spanish letters, has been a historic one: 
the stylists have always formed legion in 
Spain, perhaps because we Spanish are 
a nation which cultivates appearances. 
Valle-Inclan said: “My principal pleas- 
ure consists in joining two words for the 


first time.” Perez de Ayala always chooses ” 


the most difficult term. Valera demands 
“aesthetic verisimilitude” from the novel. 
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In this respect, Baroja, a direct novelist, 
is an isolated island, and for this reason 
Azorin says of him: “How could his 
prose not be read, a prose which is vital 
and -not fictive, product of a physiology 
and not of a formula?” Dostoevsky called 
stylists “writer-artists’” and asserted of 
them that, in the novel, they would 
never give the impression of having un- 
covered the well-springs of life. 

Perhaps the beauty of Spanish, incom- 
parable in certain aspects, is partly re- 
sponsible for this tendency. Even Span- 
ish writers of Catalan and Basque stock 
are fascinated by the language, and end 


by being the most conspicuous of stylists. © 


The great Catalan writer Eugenio d’Ors 
is an example. Spanish is a profound 
tongue, boasting of ample resonance and 
repercussion, and it invites a writer to 
surrender to it, so that the objectivity of 
what must be expressed is forgotten. And 
therein lies the gravity of this limitation. 
The stylist tends to disinterest himself in 
life, obsessed in pursuing the beautiful 
word. In translation, many Spanish 
works lose their original interest almost 
entirely. The Spanish temperament has 
given the language a cast for which there 
are no foreign equivalents, and this is 
true of more than simply the dialogue. 
Thus, the Spanish reader is always sur- 
prised to learn that authors whom he 
considers highly, are considered fifth-rate 
abroad. 

The fourth limitation comes as a con- 
sequence of the novelist turning his back 
to the world. The Spanish novel is high- 
ly provincial, and its general theme tends 
to be practically folkloric. In studying a 
locale it limits itself to describing the 
picturesque, without ever discovering 
what there is of a universal significance 
in the spouting of the fountain in the 
plaza. 

At the bottom of all Spanish fiction 
there exists a complete lack of faith in 
Spanish man, in civilization—that is, in 
the complexity of the Spanish man whose 
image is sought in fiction. This lack of 
faith has led our novelists te the frequent 
portrayal of persons of a primary, an in- 
stinctive, psychology, with all the 
strength, and all the weakness of such a 
portrayal. The enumeration of this type 
of character*in Spanish fiction would 
show a fabulous list of personages, a fact 
which in itself proves that the attention 
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given to character has not been con- 
scientious and analytical. The characters 
of fiction, in short, have been those of 
chance, those culled from a slice of life. 
And when a character occupies several 
pages it is not usually because of intro- 
spection but rather because he has taken 
part in successive anecdotes. The so- 
called “paralytic” novel of Proust, with 
its interminable concentric circles, is a 
product, naturally, of something totally 
different: in sum, of the deep examina- 
tion which the Frenchman is willing 
and able to make of the complexity of 
his compatriots, with the result that he 
makes it worth his while to study their 
spiritual nature. 

Is it possible that the Spaniard is made 
of a single piece? I do not think that any 
man is made of a single piece. Dostoev- 
sky proved it, in dealing with his ma- 
terial—Russian man—who is no less pri- 
mary than the Spanish anarchists of our 
novels, or our village idiots. Dostoevsky 
took the Russian man and complicated 
his psychology, because he understood 
that he was a complicated being, and in 
doing so he infused him with greatness, 
and with an eternal value. Dostoevsky, 
like all truly great novelists, brought out 
in’ his characters all the contradictory 
elements which are latent in them; all 
their possible bifurcations. For this rea- 
son his personages, with the passage of 
years, go on calling forth new interpreta- 
tions, not alone from the average reader 
but also from medical men and psychol- 
ogists. 

The theme of the Spanish novel only 
very occasionally goes beyond ‘the reg- 
ional. This is doubly striking when we 
consider the formidable transformations 
which the world has undergone in the 
past one hundred and fifty years. 

The opposition of extremities marks 
the fifth limitation. The Spanish novel 
is filled with aristocrats and derelicts, 
with priests and atheists, with generals 
and rank-and-filers. These types are in 
immediate conflict with each other, but 
because it is immediate, the conflict is 
superficial; for the truly profound battle 
is the one waged by the man who is both 
aristocrat and derelict, the man who be- 
lieves and doubts. Moreover, in real life 
the conflict of extremes tends to take 
place across a bridging element, an inter- 
mediate element, in short, the middle 
class, a class whose absence from Spanish 
literature is such as to seem morbid. The 
Spanish novel demonstrates an unshake- 
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able tendency to draw people and situa- 
tions out of their orbit, and to hurl them 
toward the extremities, converting them 
into oppositional figures, displacing them 
from their mediatory destiny. This dis- 
orientation of character leads to a lack 
of veracity, and to caricature. In all truth, 
authentic pathos most usually is to be 
found in unspectacular places and in or- 
dinary people. 

The Spanish novel is sometimes pas- 
sive in the face of provocation, or on the 
contrary, it is sometimes outraged for the 
sake of outrage. There are pages which 
reveal the active presence of hatred, of a 
kind which leads to injustice. Some 
pages secrete frivolity, or a volcanic and 
naive patriotism, paradoxical and cap- 
able of presenting manifest monstrosities 
in the national character as examples of 
honorable punctilio, and other such 
absurdities. 

This last characteristic might have its 
explanation in the fact that the national 
decadence of Spain, the definitive liqui- 
dation of the colonial empire, was taking 
place at the time of the greatest spurt in 
Spanish novelistic creativity. The re- 
sources of indignation, of sharp judg- 
ment, of desertion and rebellion were 
called upon. And not finding in the men 
and institutions which surround them 
the necessary qualities to summon forth 
and justify their praise, the novelists 
sought for glory in the landscape and in 
the eulogy and search of “the Spain 
which ought to be . . .” In the novel 
Juventud, egolatria (Youth of Egolatry) 


Pio Baroja has gone so far as to write: 


“I would like Spain to be the best corner 
of the world. . . . The climate of Tour- 
aine and of Tuscany, the lakes of Swit- 
zerland, the Rhine with its castles, all the 
best of Europe would I transplant and 
put between the Pyrenees and the Straits 
of Gibraltar. At the same time, I would 
denationalize Shakespeare, Dickens and 
Tolstoy and make them Spaniards. . . .” 
A moving cry, but so far out of context, 
and so completely disoriented! 


7= FIVE limitations—lack of connec- 
tion with the world; over-production 
and multiple interests; stylism; provin- 
cialism; and the characterization of ex- 
tremes—all continue to burden the novel 
from 1939 to the present. The young 
authors of Spain turn their backs on the 
world, even more than before, because 
of the present isolation of Spain and as 
a result of the closed circle of thought 
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which prevails. The majority of writers 
devote themselves simultaneously to 
other professions, especially to journal- 
ism and teaching. They write too much, 
pushed to it by economic pressure and by 
the urge to figure in the avant-garde at 
all times. They continue to be fascinated 
by the language, hiding their lack of 
imagination and the scant consistency of 
their intellectual world behind the ram- 
part of their domination over the written 
word. Their themes continue to be mar- 
ginal to the prodigies of the epoch in 


which we live. And they tear the facts - 


from their context, take them out of their 
proper orbit—an inevitable consequence 
of the lack of reference points with 
which to compare their own “facts.” 

Nevertheless, the circumstances in 
which literature is currently unfolding 
in Spain are quite different from what 
they were before the Civil War. One of 
the principal differences is the existence 
of the censorship office. The censorship 
is severe, and above all else, arbitrary, so 
that often the extent of censorship de- 
pends on the state of mind or the men- 
tality of the reader whose turn it is to 
read the material to be passed upon; 
moreover, it is impossible for a censor to 
determine, when he holds morality in his 
hand like a yard stick, where prejudicial 
matter begins in a work of creative art. 
The censorship is severe not only by rea- 
son of the works it condemns to silence, 
but also because of the anticipatory cen- 
sorship it forces a writer to impose on 
his own beforehand. The writer says to 
himself: “This won’t get by.” “I can’t 
say this in such a way.” This pressure on 
his intelligence leads him into habits of 
renunciation and ends by blotting out his 
sense of curiosity. 

Still, it would be too much to assert 
that present-day mediocrity is the fault 
of the censorship alone. A creative artist 
of outstanding merit is able to surmount, 
in one way or another, this type of ob- 
stacle, and others besides. A creative art- 
ist is able to supersede his ambient and 
circumstances and he is forcefully fruit- 
ful in the most hostile ground. If this 
were not so, it would be an easy task to 
silence the strong voices of the entire 
world; and history—even Spanish history 
—proves that this is not so. A creative 
artist must necessarily forestall all habits 
of renunciation and must be prepared to 
publish outside whatever cannot be pub- 
lished inside the country. The cape of 
censorship cloaks not a few frustrations, 





which more justly could be blamed on a 
lack of creative quality. 

Another important factor which is 
new to the scene is the proliferation of 
literary prizes, a stimulus which previ- 
ously-did not exist. In 1944 the first of 
these prizes—the Nadal Prize—was grant- 
ed in Barcelona. Since then the custom 
has spread and at the moment there are 
more than fifty literary prizes which are 
granted annually in Spain, several of 
them involving a rather considerable 
monetary sum. It suffices to mention the 
Menorca prize, of 200,000 pesetas Cabout 
$5,000); the Planeta prize, of 100,000 
pesetas ($2,500); the Nadal prize, of 
75,000 pesetas ($1,900); several of 
50,000 and 25,000 pesetas and the rest 
of lesser quantities. , 

This phenomenon has led writers— 
and many people who had previously not 
put pen to paper—to write for the prizes. 
In the competition for the last Nadal 
prize 242 novels were submitted. Prac- 
tically all the writers at present in the 
limelight in Spain came to notice initial- 
ly as a result of winning a prize; a fact 
which does not mean that without the 
prizes they would never have appeared. 
But, the prize-winners apart, the aver- 
age quality of the competitors is miser- 
able and even somewhat monstrous. 
The classic defects already mentioned 
are glaring in these writers; their lack of 
imagination tends, with a curious in- 
sistence, toward the violent and the 
erotic, the latter quality being especially 
noticeable on the part of the women 
writers. I can vouch for all this as a 
veteran of many juries. Still, the prizes 
have served to help various gifted writ- 
ers, and, above all else, they have served 
to increase the number of readers, inas- 
much as a formidable publicity apparatus 
has grown up around the contests, so 
that literature has been granted a pop- 
ular regard which it did not have before 
in the country. 

The names which have appeared since 
1939 belong, almost all of them, to men 
who in one way or another experienced 
the Civil War. Another generation is 
already in the ofing. The former are 
about forty years of age on the average, 
so that it would be premature to pass 
sentence on their future, considering 
that the novel is generally the work of 
maturity. My personal opinion is a pessi- 
mistic one, but I admit that inasmuch 
as I form part of the team I lack perspec- 
tive; moreover, I am a victim of profes- 
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sional distortion. 

It is necessary, however, to cite the 
names of the following novelists: Zun- 
zunegui, Delibes, Cela, Carmen Laforet, 
Romero, Arbo, Carmen Kurz, Agusti, 
Suarez, Carreno, Reguera, Elena 
Quiroga, Alvaro de Laiglesia, Goytisolo, 
Ana Maria Matute, and Ignacio Aldecoa. 
Many more are in the public eye, and at 
any moment may leap into prominence. 

The general characteristic of all these 
authors is their narrow theme in a re- 
duced ambient: the life of a village, a 
family or professional episode, or a com- 
pilation of the diverse reactions to a 
single event. The action will be center- 
ed in Spain, and there will be an obvi- 
ous concern for the problems of poverty, 
prostitution, criminality, but always from 
a narrative point of view, without inner 
analysis. Novels continue to be written 
on the austerity of the lands of Castille, 
on gypsies and Civil Guards. Situations 
continue to be painted in extreme colors, 
without the chiaroscuro of life. Modern 
techniques of juxtaposing various stories, 
of counterpoint, of the time dimension, 
and of.the differing versions of the same 
person, serve as pretext to hide the im- 
possibility of building a character, devel- 
oping him step by step, and conducting 
him to the final disposition. Instead 
works are built up of distinct slices of 
life glued together and molded without 
homogeneity. The tale lengthened and 
padded by marginal anecdotes is of fre- 
quent occurence. 

The theme of the Civil War has pro- 
duced very little literature. Here the 
phantom of the censorship has proven 
decisive. The religious novel is also 
scarce, because official opinion is unilat- 
eral in this matter and because in a reli- 
gious novel sin must perforce be intro- 
duced; a few tentative attempts have led 
inevitably to final conversion or obvious 
repentance. Novels conceived with a 
broad base do not exist: for instance, a 
novel which would describe the south- 
ern Spanish province of Andalucia in all 
its complexity; or one which would deal 
with the emigres; or immoral officialdom; 
or the unadjusted; or the theme of ven- 
geance; or the subject of childhood inno- 
cence. 

There is great command of the langu- 
age in the-novels; outstanding in this re- 
gard are Delibes, Cela, and Aldecoa. 
The absence of rhetoric is also common, 
and in its place is the direct, incisive 
phrase; the essential preoccupation is 
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with the man; the landscape is alluded 
to in passing, without stopping, in fear 
of slowing down the narrative. Animals 
only rarely appear. The dialogues are 
hard and violent, almost angry, resentful, 
and they reveal a- certain general non- 
conformity. The pompous, didactic tone 
has been done away with; naturalness is 
sought, but when the theme is followed 
to the end, the situations begin to lack 
all logic. The creation of characters is 
not attempted so much as the recreation 
of climates and ambients. 

It is impossible to say if this genera- 
tion will equal or surpass the preceding 
generation. It is possible that the Span- 
iard is born without any gift for the 
novel, as is suggested by Don Pio 
Baroja’s judgment: “Imagination is more 
nordic than meridional.” It cannot be 
said that themes are lacking, since a per- 
manent work of literature can be con- 
structed from one man. Nor are conflicts 
of all kinds lacking in Spain; there is 
always joy and sorrow, friendship, ten- 
derness, love and death. In Spain, 
ancient ballast is being renewed at the 
same time that profound transformations 


are being made. But it is necessary to pay 
very careful attention, for the lines of 
demarcation are very confused. Perhaps 
the principal fault lies in the insuffci- 
ency of meditation at the moment of 
selecting the theme. In any case, Spanish 
novels give the impression of being books 
of aesthetic exercise, sometimes achiev- 
ing their aim, sometimes not; but they 
lack that earthy force which reveals the 
existence of a deep concern, felt by the 
author in his blood. In my opinion, the 
aggregate of novels written since the end 
of the Civil War do not reflect the 
human or social realities of Spain; they 
elude the pathos of the present; they 
dodge the complexity of being; they 
avoid the weight of science and technol- 
ogy; they prove themselves ignorant of 
the ideas which are in dispute in this 
era, and they do not help advance the 
study of human behavior. The Spanish 
novel is content to remain a monumental 
artistic attempt, which time will bury, 
with the result that in the bookshops of 
the world only Don Quixote and some of 
the books of Blasco Ibanez will continue 
to be found. 





“Let Me Alone!” 
(Continued from page 58) 


of the Gleason story, however, would 
not save Mr. Bishop and the publisher 
from liability, had Gleason not read and 
approved the manuscript before the book 
was published. There is no detail over- 
looked in telling the pathetic story of the 
early Gleason home life and of the com- 
edian’s wrecked marriage. But having 
approved the story, Gleason has lost any 
cause of complaint about the frank ex- 
posure of a private life that few moth- 
ers will hold up as a shining example 
for Junior. 

The Cup of Fury poses no problem 
in law. The story, which is largely a 
moral treatise by Sinclair, is drawn with 
permission of the publishers from many 
previously published articles and stories 
of the weakness for drink of outstand- 
ing American authors. It is likely that 
any basis for law suits, complaining of 
these startling and saddening exposures, 
had been removed by the original agree- 


ments to publish. Sinclair’s story there- 


fore rests upon somewhat the same safe 
ground as this privacy article which dis- 
cusses cases and situations that are al- 
ready public property. 

Confidential magazine invites material 


which “is submitted at the author's risk.” 
This warning does not protect the pub- 
lishers in a law suit based upon the 
articles, which appear to be clear viola- 
tions of privacy. The publishers take the 
same calculated risk in publishing Con- 
fidential that its authors take in writing 
the articles. They both gamble ‘on the 
reluctance of their victims to sue, and 
the odds are heavily in favor of the pub- 


lishers and authors. The victims who 


care about the publicity probably rely 
upon gossip addicts to forget the tidbits 
they have enjoyed today in their hurry 
to learn what relish tomorrow will bring. 
This and the knowledge that suing 
would parade the gossip before a larger 
and more sensitive and critical public 
are persuasive arguments against starting 
a law suit. An intrepid professional mod- 
el, however, sued and recovered damages 
against publishers of a magazine the 
court said “was intended to make an ap- 
peal to sex.” The publishers had used 
her photograph, without consent, in a 


risque story. In any event, it seems cer- 


tain that the publishers and authors of 
Confidential will encounter few privacy 
suits since their articles are about people 
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who are in a poor position for one rea- 
son or another to insist upon being let 
alone. : 

The examples of invasions of privacy 
by public authority are all about us. 
Fingerprinting and maintenance of 
Rogues Galleries by police; the tight se- 
curity regulations imposed upon em- 
ployees in atomic weapons laboratories; 
the awful frankness of military life; the 
neat technique of finger and foot print- 
ing in maternity hospitals to insure that 
the right baby goes home with the right 
mother; and the legal requirement of 
pre-marriage physical examinations. Law 
suits are rarely filed complaining of 
these invasions because people generally 
seem to accept these violations as neces- 
sary limitations on privacy in an en- 
lightened society. It is unlikely that they 
are thought of as violations, even though 
some of them concern grim experiences. 

Those who choose to live a public life 
waive their right to be let alone. The 
law leaves them in the public eye with- 
out a cause of complaint on the ground 
that they cannot have their cake and eat 
it. The courts hold that everyone is com- 
pletely free to decide in the first place 
whether he wants to live a public life, 
but once he decides in its favor, he must 
take the pawing and the peering that go 
with that life. No one can complain of 
publicity if he runs for public office; or 
adopts the career of actor, bubble dancer, 
or prize fighter; or pursues any calling 
which depends on public adulation. De- 
cisions have settled this. 

Even if a person does not make the 
choice of public life voluntarily but is 
projected into the public eye by his own 
conduct, he may not successfully com- 
plain of reasonable intrusions upon his 
personality. The law has settled this in 
a number of instances. Drew Pearson 
was sued by the defendant in a nation- 
ally discussed sedition trial for violation 
of privacy and the court decided that the 
defendant must suffer the publicity 
which attended the important trial. An- 
other court said that a child snatched 
from the path of an on-coming automo- 
bile became a public figure, so far as this 
incident was concerned, and could not 
complain legally that her right of pri- 
vacy had been violated by publication 
of a dramatic picture of the event in the 
next day’s Birmingham, Alabama, news- 
paper. In situations like these privacy is 
invaded but the invasions are not con- 
sidered unlawful. The invasions are 
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considered reasonable and justifiable, al- 
though the right of privacy was not sur- 


rendered. 


They are justified on the ground that 
the public interest is being served. The 
courts have before them the claim of vio- 
lation of the privacy right and an oppos- 
ing principle; the legitimate interest in 
what takes place in public. These cases 
just mentioned involved a balancing of 
these factors and a determination in 
each case that the public’s legitimate 
curiosity out-weighed the private right. 


The relentless pressure of public curi- 
osity is the most vital pressure against 
one’s private life. This curiosity is at the 
root of the claim that the people have a 
“right to know” and the freedom of the 
press is the co-operative right through 
which the public is informed. The pub- 
lic “right to know” is the plea of justifi- 
cation generally made by news publish- 
ers to law suits claiming violations of 
privacy. It is in this area that the bulk 
of privacy cases arise and the advent of 
movies, radio and television have in- 
creased the volume and novelty of the 
suits. In turn, the novel suits have in- 
duced courts to extend. the protection 
given news publishers, to the producers 
of news reels, and of broadcasts and tele- 
casts of news. The protective rule is that 
the public is entitled to know newswor- 
thy events and these events may be law- 
fully published through the media of 
mass communication. In each suit, there- 
fore, the decisive question is whether the 
event published is newsworthy. One 
court has said that an event is news- 
worthy when it has “that indefinable 
quality of interest which attracts public 
attention.” And whether this quality is 
present in a case must be determined by 
the judge or jury at the trial. 

Suppose you were on your way home 
from work and stopped in a cigar store 
for cigarettes. During your purchase the 
store is raided by police in search of a 
gambler and you, an innocent person, 
are pushed against the wall by plain 
clothes men and questioned. All this is 
recorded in a moving picture film which 
is shown that evening on a news tele- 
cast. You appear on the full screen for 
twelve or fifteen seconds just as you 
were, against the wall being questioned. 
Under the rule in a recent decision, of 
the Supreme Court of Florida, there is 
an invasion of your privacy, but you 
cannot recover damages for the mental 





-anguish or other spiritual injury you suf- 


fered. You would have been, as a man 
was held to be in the Florida case, an 
unwilling, unfortunate, innocent actor 
in a newsworthy event in which the 
public has a legitimate interest, and 
your peace of mind is sacrificed to the 
“right” of the public to know. 


Say that you have a child prodigy. 
You must be careful you keep his light 
hidden if you and he are sensitive to 
public notice, because his genius has 
that “indefinable quality,” says the law, 
and publication of his name, picture and 
prodigious works are matters of public 
concern. This may not be too offensive 
to him when he is young and may give 
you a certain pride. Assume, however, 
that your child of genius were to sicken 
of the fame that attended his accomplish- 
ments and turn away from public ac- 
claim to seek the quiet of solitary life in 
obscure menial work. He may succeed 
in finding privacy and a peaceful life 
for more than twenty-five years, only to 
have this state of affairs discovered and 
his private world shattered by an article 
which detailed his shabby surroundings, 
untidy habits, bizarre hobbies and per- 
sonal peculiarities. This article, accord- 
ing to the decision of a very distin- 
guished court in the case of Sides v. 
F.R. Pub. Corp., would be the report of 
a newsworthy event. Publication of the 
article would be in the public interest, 
and the author and publisher blameless. 
The odd history of your prodigy’s later 
life, as the court said of the life of Wil- 
liam James Sides, would be the answer 
to the question of his “early promise” 
and the public would be entitled to the 
answer because, it seems, prodigies are 
unusual and interesting, and the public 
should have the truth about them. 


The article in this case did not appear 
in a newspaper, but in The New York- 
er, so that the court pushed its protec- 
tion beyond the area of strict news re- 
porting by news agencies to ifteresting 
articles about newsworthy events in pop- 
ular magazines. The court did not rest 
its decision on the ground that Sides 
had consented to, and cooperated in, the 
interview for the article. The ruling was 
based on the right of the public to know, 
for the court was not yet inclined “to 
immunize absolutely from public gaze 
all of the intimate details of private life.” 
The court thought speech, dress and 
habits of public figures were of sufhcient 
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interest to justify the invasion of Sides’ 
privacy. “Frailties and misfortunes of 
neighbors and public figures” are dis- 
cussed by the people, and the article, 
said the court, was not repugnant to the 
social conscience of “our times.” 

You can readily see how the public 
“tight to know” presses closely upon the 
private life of a public figure. When 
complaints are made of the pressure the 
courts will tend to justify rather than 
punish the assault on private lives. A 
rule of thumb is that if the material is 
entertaining, educational or informa- 
tional the public is entitled to know it. 


«pw decisions cannot be encourag- 
ing to William Faulkner who has 
written publicly in protest against pub- 
lic encroachments upon his private life. 
His is the hard problem. His literary 
genius has stimulated great admiration 
and respect and has brought him world- 
wide acclaim and honors. The books he 
has written, and the reviews of and 
books about what he has written have 
made the public wonder about him. The 
public wants to know how he lives, what 
he does and all about his life. The peo- 
ple are told of what he docs _nublicly. 


put their Curiosity 1s not satis 
is he like out of public? This is the per- 
sistent question which the owners of 
news agencies know the public wants 
answered. May they give the answer? 

The question is not an easy one. At 
best a prediction may be ventured about 
the probability of court decisions in cases 
presenting problems of which Faulkner's 
is typical. It is certain that there is a 
limit to the legitimate curiosity of the 
public and therefore to the immunity of 
the publishers of news. A legal com- 
mentator has said that legitimate dis- 
semination of news did not include “ev- 
ery morsel of erotic intrigue and every 
sensational or morbid photograph.” And 
the courts, though they have not drawn 
the precise limit, uniformly recognize 
that there are some things so personal 
that no reasonable person should expect 
publicity about them. They have said, 
for instance, that “modesty and reticence 
need not be sacrificed entirely to public 
clamor”; and that law should protect 
“the sacred secret privacy of the family 
relation . . . from the prying eye of the 
curious.” 

Brandeis and Warren thought that 
“the legitimate interest of the public in 
a public official should stop at what con- 
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cerns the official’s fitness for public of- 
fice.” If this is so, the right to inform 
the public about President Eisenhower's 
health would be limited to a question 
of his general fitness for the office and 
would not extend to publication of di- 
agrams of his ileum showing how the 
doctors made a new surgical connection. 
The Brandeis-Warren statement was im- 
plied in the rule hinted at in a recent 
decision involving the claim of Canvas- 
back Cohen, a prize fighter, against 
Groucho Marx on a_ broadcast of 
Cohen’s professional failures. ‘The court 
implied that public curiosity was cut off 
at the limit of Cohen’s professional life. 
If this is so, public interest in the life of 
William Faulkner would end at the 
boundary of his life as an artist and his 
life as a man would be protected. The 
immunity of publishers and producers 
who would publish his private life is 
probably limited to the things that bear 
upon his artistry; where he writes, in 
what way, and how his material is gath- 
ered. The public may expect to be in- 
formed on these things whether he pro- 
tests or not provided this information is 
gained in a lawful manner. But beyond 
this William EFaulkner’s right of privacy 
prevails-over the public “right to know” 
and the latter is replaced by a duty on 
the part of the public, the publishers 
and the producers to let the artist alone. 

There are individuals who are not 
newsworthy in themselves but become 
part of a newsworthy event by being 
“on the spot.” Keep in mind there is a 
difterence between using a person’s like- 
ness, without consent, in a profit mak- 
ing venture and in using it in reporting 
as news, incidents or scenes in which 
the public has a legitimate interest. The 
point is that a private person in a public 
place or at a public event should be kept 
incidental to the place or the event. The 
courts will give weight to the time one’s 
likeness is exposed if the picture is 
shown on a movie or television screen. 
If one person is singled out that is im- 
portant, but more importance is given 
to the fact that the individual is shown 
in a profit making movie. The woman 
selling bread and rolls was shown on 
the full screen for only seven seconds 
but that was enough to identify her and 
her suit was successful even though in 
the movie there was no suggestion of 
any disreputable behavior. The man in 
the Florida raid was shown on the screen 
for fifteen seconds but since he was 


shown as part of the raid he could not 
recover even though to all appearances 
he was at least suspected of dishonest 
conduct. ; 

A legal scholar writing on this ques- 
tion of singling out a private person at 
a public event made the prediction that 
a court would help you if the blonde 
pictured with you, at a boxing match, 
was your secretary, and if your wife, 
who was looking at a news reel or tele- - 
vision account of the match, recognized 
you and your companion. This may be 
an accurate prediction, for the courts say 
that a person must be pictured only as 
part of the scene or as incidental to the 
event. The legal theory is that when 
one attends a public event, newspapers, 
news reels and television are likely to 
report the event and those present take 
the risk of being included in the report. 
But the risk is limited to what one may 
reasonably expect and the sacrifice of 
the right to privacy is only to that ex- 
tent. 

In official circles, the privacy of citi- 
zens is, temporarily at least, secure from 
danger of intrusion by television. Every- 
one remembers a few years ago how 
Senators Kefauver and McCarthy gave 
a new dimension to the use of television 
and how startling the consequences 
were. Millions of Americans to whom 
a Senate committee was no more than 
a term in a newspaper, were suddenly 
transported to the United States Senate. 
They saw and heard famous politicians 
and leading lawyers and notorious char- 
acters of the shadowy world matching 
wits. This was better than football, base- 
ball or the races. And for the more seri- 
ous minded, the programs were educa- 
tional and informative. 

Thoughtful people, however, even ad- 
mitting proper legislative purpose and 
pertinent questions were concerned 
about the privacy of committee witnesses 
who squirmed before the eyes. of mil- 
lions. Many of the witnesses invoked 
the Fifth Amendment privilege in re- 
fusing to testify, and many complained 
about the kleig-light setting and the na- 
tional publicity. But three witnesses re- 
fused to testify “while being televised, 
with newsreel cameras and other ap- 
paratus in operation.” They were in- 
dicted for contempt of Congress. Later 
they were tried and discharged. The 
court, in U.S. v. Kleinman, thought the 
defendants were justified in refusing to 
testify before the disturbing and distract- 
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ing equipment because the environment 
was not conducive to getting “thought- 
ful, calm, considered and .. . truthful 
disclosure of the facts.” There was no 
issue of privacy in the case and the de- 
cision therefore settled no privacy ques- 
tion, but it has a bearing here. 


Newspapers, attempting unsuccessful- 
ly to photograph courtroom proceedings 
and to overcome the objection about dis- 
comfiture of witnesses and upsetting 
court decorum, have proposed the use 
of noiseless unnoticeable cameras. These 
modern cameras could correct the evil 
which the court, in the Kleinman case, 
held as interfering with the truth get- 
ting process. Should the newspapers suc- 
ceed in getting permission to use the 
unobtrusive camera and a witness later 
sue for violation of privacy, the result 
could be a decision squarely deciding 
whether public benefit outweighs per- 
sonal integrity in this conflict. It is un- 
likely that Congress will revive the prac- 
tice of televising committee hearings 
which died so suddenly after the Mc- 
Carthy committee hearings. The Senate 
is presently condemning a law school re- 
search project which tape-recorded a 
jury’s deliberation without the jury’s 
knowledge, and thus “invaded the sa- 
cred private precincts of the jury room.” 

The development of the law respect- 
ing the right of privacy has exceeded 


half a century, but this is not long in 
legal history and the evolution of the 
law is still in a relatively primitive stage. 
A court recently said “the outlines of 
the right and the privilege to invade it 
are still dimly marked.” The courts have 
been feeling their way in seeking a bal- 
ance between the private right of indi- 
viduals and the public need and public 
right. 

Future development faces a cold war, 
tighter security needs, increasingly effec- 
tive and virtually undetectable detection 
devices, “on the spot” news publication 
and an increasingly curious public. A 
more curious public will stimulate com- 
petition to satisfy that curiosity and 
quicken the birthrate of candid biogra- 
phies, “friendly” and moralistic muck- 
raking and of sensational magazines. 
What becomes of the right of privacy 
under this challenge? The history of 
other personal rights persisting in their 
struggle for recognition, asserting and 
re-asserting themselves against public 
and private conflict until they have 
achieved legal perfection indicates what 
will happen to the right of privacy. The 
response will probably be an increasing 
number of law suits filed by irate Amer- 
icans who treasure personality, are Con- 
vinced of the necéssity of human pri- 
vacy and know that the right of privacy 
is worth the struggle. 





Letter from France 
(Continued from page 62) 


the way of such a course; not the least 
of them being the Prioress of the Lisieux 
Carmel, Mother Agnes of Jesus, who 
had been responsible for editing the 
manuscript in the first place. She was, 
it must be admitted, in a difficult posi- 
tion. Publication of the original was 
urged upon her in 1947 by the Bishop 
of Bayeux and Lisieux (Msgr. Picaud) 
and Fr. Marie-Eugene, Definitor-Gen- 
eral of the Discalced Carmelites. ‘The 
latter wrote: “The Church has spoken. 
The holiness and doctrinal mission of 
St. Teresa of the Child Jesus are recog- 
nized throughout the world. Conse- 
quently she belongs to the Church and 
to history.” He added that in order to 
refute and to avoid erroneous or incom- 
plete interpertations, in order to pene- 
trate more deeply the teaching and soul 
of the little saint, the documents and 
texts “with which we have been pro- 
vided are not enough for us, the original 
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texts alone will serve our need.” Mother 
Agnes still hesitated; she was torn be- 
tween the desire to put an end to con- 
torversy by publication of the originals 
and fear of disturbing many devotees of 
the saint. At this moment the Holy See 
decided that publication of the original 
should be postponed for the time. Moth- 
er Agnes died in 1951, and a year later 
permission from Rome was obtained for 
the original manuscripts to be published. 

The work has now been completed 
and published under the editorship of 
Fr. Francis de Sainte-Marie, O.D.C., the 


Carmelite historian. It is issued in four 


volumes under the general title Manu- © 


scripts autobiographiques de Sainte 
Therese de l’Enfant-Jesus. Volume I 
consists of Introduction and notes, vol- 
ume II further notes and indices, vol- 
ume III is a concordance, and finally 
volume IV is the facsimile of the saint’s 
writings, consisting of two exercise 


books and the long letter addressed to 
Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart. It is 
these facsimiles which provide the chief 
interest of the work. So faithful is the 
reproduction that we have the impres- 
sjon that we are handling the saint’s 
original writings. There is no longer any 
doubt that, so far as is humanly possi- 
ble, we are in possession of the saint's 
original work. 
Alt the resources of modern science 
have been used to discover what lay be- 
neath the alterations in manuscript (for- 
tunately many of the changes made for 
the original publication were effected on 
a copy), and only on less than half-a- 
dozen occasions have the experts been 
defeated where the erasures were so 
radical as to destroy the paper. Some 
of the alterations were made by the 
saint herself, of course, and in most 
cases it has been possible to identify 
them. Others were “reconstitutions” 
from memory by Sister Genevieve, 
(Teresa’s sister Celine) whose writing 
resembled that of the saint, of erasures 
made by Mother Agnes. The manu- 
script still -bears traces of the alteration 
of Mother Agnes’s name into that of 


Mother Marv de onzaga made in haste 
on the original (after publication) when 


a sister in the convent asked to see the 
manuscript and Mother Mary de Gon- 
zaga, unwilling that the change in at- 
tribution made in the printed version 
should be known, was on the point of 
destroying the manuscript. However 
much we may deplore this particular 
alteration, there can be little doubt that 
by effecting it Mother Agnes saved her 
sisters manuscript from the flames. 
Other alterations on the original are ac- 
counted for by such matters as changes 
of words to avoid repetitions, changes 
of tenses in verbs and so on. Most of 
these have been discovered and noted. 
What is of more considerable inter- 
est is comparison of the original with 
the printed version. Between the two 
texts there are upwards of 7,000 varia- 
tions. To list them all would have been 
purposeless, and Fr. Francis has wisely 
confined himself to pointing out the fact 
and to providing a table of all the pas- 
sages of the length of a line or more of 
manuscript which have been omitted in 
the printed version. But here again, it 
must be emphasized, these omissions are 
very considerable in quantity; they 
amount, on conservative estimate, to at 
least a quarter of the whole manuscript. 
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While it would be wrong to say that 
the omissions affect in any notable de- 
gree the doctrinal teaching, it must be 
confessed that again and again they 
change the emphasis, suppress the sig- 
nificant detail, alter our conception of 
the author; again and again the reviser 
comes between us and the saint who 
wrote the book; constantly we are 
brought up sharply by a revealing fact 
that was not there before. 

It would be easy enough to quote in- 
stances of all this from every chapter of 
the book; in a short article of this na- 
ture a few examples must sufhice. 


(= OF THE most moving facts in 
connection with the autobiogra- 
phy is provided by the writing of the 
last part (chapters 9 and 10 in the print- 
ed version). This part was written, it 
will be remembered, when St. Teresa 
was already ill and it was known that 
her recovery was unlikely. She com- 
pleted it some three months before her 
death. In it she describes how she 
worked at it in the garden, with the 
constant interruptions of sisters, who in- 
quired after her health and what she 


was writing. She injects_a spice of hu- 
mor-Imto~ ter rémarks describing these 


incidents (omitted in the printed ver- 
sion). She tells us, too, that she finds 
it dificult to say the rosary: “When 
alone (I am ashamed to confess) recita- 
tion of the Rosary costs me more than 
use of an instrument of penance .. . I 
feel that I say it so badly. However hard 
I try to meditate on the mysteries of 
the Rosary I do not succeed in fixing my 
mind on them . . .” For the last page 
and a half Teresa was unable to use a 
pen and finished her manuscript in pen- 
cil. The writing plainly portrays the ef- 
fort that-it cost her to put down those 
last few sentences. If ever there was a 
case of giving us her exact words surely 
it applies to these yet they have been 
bowdlerized out of recognition. 

The sister who fidgetted with her ro- 
sary turns out in fact to have grated her 
nail against her teeth. Again Teresa 
shows a sense of humor when she 
writes: “A sister .. . had a funny habit 
and, I should think, many lights Cin 
prayer) for she rarely used a book . . .” 
Details of her life at home, at school 
and in the convent, of her journey to 
call on the Bishop, have all been omit- 
ted; the account of her pilgrimage to 
Rome has also been greatly curtailed. It 
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is not the importance of the events in 
themselves so much as the light they 
throw upon the author’s reactions, men- 
tality and theme that makes us regret 
their absence from her book. They all 
help us to seize the real Teresa who is 
so much more alive for us than she ap- 
pears in the versions of her book which 
have been published so far. 

But the real tragedy Cand that is not 
too hard a word) emerges from a re- 
mark made by Fr. Francis. “In fact,” he 
writes, “Mother Agnes of Jesus has re- 
written Teresa's autobiography. Com- 
parison of the manuscripts with the 
printed version of The Story of a Soul 
is enough to make this clear.” The mat- 
ter of the narrative remains appreciably 
the same, the doctrinal substance also, 
but the “form is different, and to the 
degree that Mother Agnes’s tempera- 
ment was not Teresa’s.” There perhaps 
is the key to the whole sorry affair. 
Ceaselessly studying the writings of her 
“little child” she found herself once 
again in the human situation which she 
formerly occupied in regard to Teresa. 
“Children scarcely ever grow up in the 
eyes of their parents or teachers,” re- 
marks Fr, Francis.. Mother Agnes _cor- 
rected these pages just as at home, with 
the double authority of “little mother” 


and teacher, she corrected the faltering 
compositions of the young Teresa. Her 
own psychological make-up inclined her 
to impress with her own particular 
cachet the writings submitted to her, 
and an authoritarian streak in her char- 
acter (tempered, it must be allowed, 
with a charming manner) was perhaps 
accentuated by her office as prioress. 

Teresa, it is true, gave her full per- 
mission to add, cut or arrange her writ- 
ings but can hardly have envisaged so 
drastic a revision. St. Teresa has been 
canonized, so her writings form part of 
the patrimony of the Church. We who 
would know her, and in some small way 
follow her example, have every right to 
know her as she was and not through 
an interpreter who, despite the best of 
intentions, could not fail to color the 
portrait with her own personality. Be- 
fore her death in 1951 Mother Agnes 
charged her last surviving sister (Celine, 
Sister Genevieve) with the publication 
of the authentic manuscripts. We can 
rejoice that this has now been done. 
After all the Church had to wait three 
centuries for the authentic text of the 
works of St. John of the Cross; perhaps 
a little over half a century for the works 
of his Carmelite sister, Teresa of Lisieux, 
is short in comparison. 





Unicorns at Oxford 
(Continued from page 60) 


ment must be adjudged to lie in the 
imaginative work wherein he shows 
himself, like the Alice of another Ox- 
ford Don, a single Aristotelian point in 
a whirling Platonic universe.. This 
ranges from the witty Voltaireanism in 
reverse of that comic Inferno, The 
Screwtape Letters, through the minia- 
ture Purgatorio of The Great Divorce, 
to the splendors of his interplanetary 
trilogy with its many paradisal intima- 
tions: Out of the Silent Planet, Pere- 
landra (John Milton himself did not do 
so well as Lewis does with either angels 
or the representation of unfallen sex- 
uality) and That Hideous Strength. 
Best of all, perhaps—though this is a 
judgment many Lewis admirers will be 
sure to challenge—are the Narnia stories 
for children. Seven in number, these be- 
long alongside The Wind in the Wil- 
lows, The Jungle Books, the three fairy 
scherzos of George Macdonald, The 
Princess and the Goblins, The Princess 


and Curdie, At the Back of the North 


Wind. 

In the Narnia books, even more than 
in the adult fantasies, the rich cream of 
pure imagination is stiffened with the 
bracing air of Christian allegory—yes, 
bracing as in Piers-Plowman and The 
Faerie Queene, written when the an- 
cient Catholic thing that was allegory 
had not yet fallen on evil days. CIt is 
odd, incidentally, that, after the Refor- 
mation, the Catholic imagination should 
so cavalierly have abandoned allegory to 
the Puritans and near-Puritans, Spenser, 
Milton and Bunyan.) Lewis’ Narnia 
mediates the whole cosmic drama for the 
child imagination. What he once said, 
in quite another context, of Comus and 
Arcadia, holds true of Narnia as well: 
“In such works the gods are God incog- 
nito and everyone is in the secret.” It is 
precisely what the old Ionian philoso- 
phers used to say: “All things are full of 
gods.” As one reluctantly lays aside this 
Divina Commedia for the nursery, one 
cannot help remembering Lewis’ perti- 
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nent query in still another context: 
“Why: should fiction be potent to cor- 
rupt and powerless to edify?” Why, in- 
deed! 

The kind of fiction that both Lewis 
and Williams write belongs to an older 
genre than the novel, namely the primal 
genre of the romancethere is, to be 
sure, such a thing as the romantic novel, 
but that, as Kipling used to say, is an- 
other story. The romance proper is a 
different kind of fish entirely than the 
novel: a flying fish, a dolphin, a rain- 
bow-colored Coryphaena whose irides- 
cence fades in the sharp air of analysis. 
It is closer to saga, ballad, even epic, 
than it is to novel. The modern equiva- 
lent really begins only with Stevenson. 
After him, Conan - Doyle, Rider - Hag- 
gard, Chesterton, John Buchan and the 
Graham Greene of the “entertainments” 
continue the tradition. 

Williams’ romances happen to belong 
to a special subdivision: the romance of 
the archetypal City. Their triple beget- 
ters are Augustine’s City of God and, 
on another plane, R.L.S.’s New Arabian 
Nights and G.K.C.’s Man Who Was 
Thursday. Lewis’ romances, while also 
owing something ta Chesterton and shar- 
ing with Williams the romantic psy- 
chology-theology of the troubadours, de- 
rive, in addition, from such other roots 
as the dark age hero tale and the Aris- 
totelian poetics embodied in the peri- 
peteias of such nursery heroes as Peter 
Rabbit and Mr. Toad. A Christian root 
common to both Williams and Lewis is 
the tendency to draw the hero, like Ar- 
thur in the Arthurian tales and Charle- 
magne in the great Chansons, as a priest- 
king rather than a martyred saint. The 
heroes of both of them journey back in 
time to the very beginnings; back to 
what Jung calls the archetypes. Only, 
significantly enough, to Lewis the arche- 
types are things and beings. To Wil- 
liams they are more like ideas and forces. 
It is almost as if Williams turns the 
Mock Turtle’s lament around thus: 
“Once,” said the Real Turtle, with a 
deep sigh, “I was a Mock Turtle.” 


jews, much the sounder scholar of 
the two, and, I think, the more suc- 
cessful fantast, is not so sheerly original 
as Williams whose personal ascendancy 
over the Oxford Circle was evident un- 
til his premature death in 1945. (This 
ascendancy is all the more amazing 
when one considers it was exerted by an 
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amateur scholar—by profession Williams 
was a reader for the Oxford Press—over 
Dons, a class notoriously jealous of their 
scholarly prerogative and corresponding- 
ly suspicious of the non-academic per- 
sonality in their cloistered midst.) His 
impact, acknowledged and unacknowl- 
edged, on his contemporaries, is im- 
mense. It is apparent in Auden’s Jater 
poetry, in Eliot’s Four Quartets and The 
Cocktail Party, even, by way of reac- 
tion, in the Miltonic criticism of such 
a scholar as Tillyard. His total bibliog- 
raphy, which includes criticism, biogra- 
phy, poetry, drama, a curious brand of 
unsystematic and somewhat ecstatic per- 
sonalized theology as much Gnostic as 
Christian, is, counting published books 
alone, enormous and chaotic. It seems 
to me that what will survive, as perma- 
nently valuable, will be a handful of 
the prose romances, a cluster of the 
plays, the two volumes of Arthurian 
poetry. 

Lewis himself, who is, possibly, al- 
most too loyal to his friend to be crit- 
ically objective, considers these latter 
two difficult books — Taliessin Through 
Logres and The Region of the Summer 
Stars—not only Lewis’ supreme achieve- 
ments, but equal, as examples-of_ what 
he describes as “thé Greater Ode in Eng- 
lish,” to the work of Hopkins, and supe- 
rior to that of Spenser in the Epithala- 
mium. Even admitting the terrific at- 
tractive power of the metaphysical idea 
and imagery in these volumes, I should 
call this praise far too high. Perhaps 
Williams is a trifle too Platonic for’ any 
taste. If so, it is a Platonism he is al- 
ways eager to affirm, as in this tag from 
one of his very best verse plays, Seed 
of Adam: 

I build my mosques under a_ philosophical 

moon, 

I ride on the body’s curves through spirals 

of air 


to the bare and rare domes of Bagdad my 
see. 


Unlike Lewis, he prefers, you see, 
minarets to Gothic spires. Even more 
than Canterbury, Bagdad is the see of 
this elfin heresiarch, which is one rea- 
son why the ultra-orthodox Catholic 
reader, nostrils keen to sniff out heresy, 
will sometimes look askance at Williams, 
as if he were one of those other uni- 
corns from whose horns the liturgy prays 
that our lowliness be delivered. It is part 
reason, at least, why even a liberal An- 
glican critic, like Father Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr, will call his metaphysical thrillers 





“these uneasy combinations of detective 
story and conjuring trick.” 

There is another reason, too. Williams 
is so Protean, so elusive, so—all too often 
—difficult. For all his marvellous orig- 
inality, his artistic avatar remains incom- 
plete; his word never quite becomes 
flesh. His archetypal tree is always the 
Porphyrian Tree kindled into the Burn- 
ing Bush by a contriver of fireworks for 
the Christian—and schismatic—emperor 
of Byzantium. It never grows into the 
true Hesperian Oak that roots also in 
Dodona, Broceliande, and Perelandra. 
His epiphanies burst into the most gor- 
geous ikon color; but never into dimen- 
sional relief—which, however, he would 
argue, is never the function of an ikon. 
His prose is often what may only be 
described as a too rhapsodic Jamesian. 
But, in the last analysis, if Williams 
sometimes fails, it is because he tries so 
much; and his ultimate apology for 
shortcoming might well be that of his 
master, Dante, in the Paradiso: 

Power failed the high imagination, but 
the Love which moves the sun and the 
other stars rolled my desire and my will, 
as if they were a wheel which is moved 
equally. 

There is a auicksilyer dualism in Wil- 
liams’ art, an Ariel’s spirit in Puck's 
body, as it were, that is almost summed 
up in Lewis’ description of his friend’s 
face as “angel’s or monkey’s.” The two 
sides of his nimble mind, to quote Lewis 
again, “lived in a perpetual dance or 
lover’s quarrel of mutual mockery”; in 
a continuous dialectical exchange of 
love. There is invariably a fundamental 
weakness in such a sprite-like quality. It 
is all very well to abolish time and 
space; it is another thing to abolish dis- 
tinction and historicity. But if, in one 
way or another, these near strictures ap- 
ply—for all the fascination of the prose 
romances —to War in Heaven, Many 
Dimensions, The Greater Trumps, Sha- 
dows of Ecstasy, Descent into Hell, and 
All Hallows’ Eve, they do not apply at 
all to Williams’ climactic triumph in fic- 
tion, his second romance, The Place of 
the Lion, which is, at bottom, a mag- 
nificent meditation on the nature and 
mystery of the animal creation. Here the 
Malorian, the Dantean, the Augustinian 
in Williams join together in hymning 
the glory of reality per se. Plato and 
Aristotle are here reconciled at last and 
engage in dolphin play amid the pri- 
mary mind and matter stuff of creation. 
We get, all of a sudden, quick peeps 
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beneath the blanket of the light—Lewis 
is the one who raises the blanket of the 
_ dark—at the sweet and original augusti- 
tude of the Creator. 

Williams’ light of everyday is as opal- 
escent as that of fairyland. Nevertheless, 
in the end, we choose to come back to 
Lewis for the very reason that his fairy- 
lands are as solidly real as every day. In 
narrative we tend to prefer, to Plato’s 
cave, the Homeric cave of giant Poly- 
phemus: an abode, that is, of high ad- 
venture, an inscape of exciting incident 
that is also hairy-wine-skin redolent of 
actuality. Pure story is Dr. Lewis’ me- 
dium; and Myth his strong content—not, 
note, Eliot’s and Joyce’s use of Myth as 
a manipulated parallel between contem- 
poraneity and antiquity but, rather, 
Myth as a delighted recognition of im- 
plicit numinousness in creation. His vi- 
sion of sex is also mythological. In Pere- 
andra and That Hideous Strength our 
earth-born eyes dazzle. For they have 
never seen the stuff of earth so trans- 
muted except, perhaps, in the alien 
tongue of Tuscan Dante, or else in 
Comus or The Tempest. 

There, implicit in this parting refer- 








ence to Comus, The Tempest and The — 


Magic Flute, lies Clive Staples Lewis’ 
and Charles Williams’ ultimate claim 


to high seriousness in their literary com- 


mentary on the human condition. For 
there is a primary catharsis of fairy tale 
which must come before—and after— 
the secondary catharsis of tragedy; a 


catharsis which reconciles man, not to: 


death and defeat, but to life and the 
fulfilment of his primordial desires in 
the unimaginable realm where man’s 
glorified body will one day laugh at 
time and space, even as do the elves 
who are the dear creatures of man’s 
yearning imagination. As the Crucifix- 
ion is the archetype of tragedy, so are 
Eden garden, the Incarnation, and the 
Resurrection the three archetypes of 
fairy tale. Who will argue, then, that 
fairy tale is always and everywhere the 
lesser wisdom, and tragedy the higher 
seriousness 


Charles Brady is Chairman of the 
English Department at Canisius College, 
Buffalo. His latest novel, “Viking Sum- 
mer,” will be published by Bruce in 
October. 





Perennial Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 83) 


is the work of a scholar-historian. In 
his introduction to this book, T. S. Eliot 
points out that Granville-Barker’s spe- 
cial insights as a producer and the in- 
sights of other specialists make a syn- 
thesis such as M. Fluchere’s necessary. 
Finally, we have the personal experi- 
ences of one of the greatest modern di- 
rectors and producers in Constantin 
Stanislavski’s My Life and Art (Meri- 
dian Books, $1.95). 

The correspondence of the themes of 
drama to the ideas and moods of the age 
is one of the points of departure and 
investigation of M. Fluchere’s book. 
The cross currents of that thought and 
the variety of art forms in which Eliza- 
bethan thought was couched is gener- 
ously displayed in The Portable Eliza- 
bethan Reader, edited by Hiram Haydn 
and now in paper (Viking, $1.25). 
How much the Elizabethan age was, 
like our own, an age of ferment, is 
shown in these selections, which range 
from brief prose excerpts to two full- 
length plays—one being Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus. . 


The basic assumption behind Mr. 
Ocrossr, 1956 


Haydn’s anthology, an assumption of 
many Elizabethans themselves, is that 
the Elizabethan age was something sud- 
den and new. That this is a somewhat 
facile view is demonstrated by the 
wealth of Tudor prose in the 600 pages 
of The Thought and Culture of the 
English Renaissance, edited by Eliza- 
beth M. Nugent (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, $7.50). A vast literature is 
represented here by well edited and ex- 
tended excerpts. From the pens of saints 
and scholars, of kings and schoolmas- 
ters comes a rich and varied record, par- 
ticularly of the religious struggle which 
was to divide England and to change 
the country’s character permanently.. It 
is worth noting that the introductory 
and editorial content of this book are 
eminently fair to the Catholic position 
and Catholic personages involved in the 
great religious struggle. The great me- 
dieval content and contribution to the 
period covered—the years 1481 to 1555— 
are impressive evidence of the vitality of 
the Church in what proved to be one of 
the darkest periods of her history. 

Miss Nugent’s book presents, more for 


the student than the general reader, the 
vast literature of a significant period of 
ferment. Thus it is a most useful book 
for study and reference; it will repay 
browsing as well. A work of reference 
of a different kind and for other pur- 
poses is provided in Masterpieces of 
World Literature in Digest Form, edit- 
ed by Frank M. Magill (Harper, $7.50). 
This is a completely new series of plot 
synopses supplementing a volume pub- 
lished under the same title in 1952. Un- 
der no circumstances could the contents 
be used as a substitute for reading the 
books themselves; in more than 1,000 
pages there is’not one single phrase or 
sentence of direct quotation. It is very 
useful, though, for recalling the main 
features of books one has read and some- 
what forgotten. Included this time in 
the contents are the synopses of three 
of T. S. Eliot’s plays, two novels by 
Evelyn. Waugh, three of Graham 
Greene’s novels and thirty of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

Also for reference shelf and desk use 
are three books on word usage just out 
in new editions. The World Publishing 
Company has brought out a Concise 
Edition ($3.00) of its Webster's New 
World Dictionary of the American 
Language. The adjective “American” in 
the title is exceptionally appropriate, as 
“general American speech” is the au- 
thority for the pronunciation of the 
more than 100,000 entries. Clearly 
printed on excellent paper, and with 
the complete key to pronunciation at 
the bottom of every right-hand page, 
this is a most acceptable dictionary for 
everyday use. Daniel Jones’ English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, now in its elev- 
enth edition (Dutton, $5.00) records 
“the pronunciation used by a consider- 
able number of typical Southern Eng- 
lish people, that is the speech of edu- 
cated Londoners.” Professor Jones’ An 
Outline of English Phonetics, now in 
an entirely revised eighth edition (Dut- 
ton, $4.50) also presents Southern Brit- 
ish speech, this time in a complete treat- 
ment, with diagrams and exercises, for 
the foreign learner of, English. 

Finally, two works of reference on 
the American scene. Rand-McNally has 
brought out a Centennial Edition of 
the Cosmopolitan World Atlas ($13.95). 
The first difference that strikes the eye 
between this and the previous Cosmo- 
politan is the use of lighter color in the 
maps; county boundaries of the maps 
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of U.S. states are more easily discerni- 
ble now than before. Recent political- 
military changes show up on some maps; 
the line dividing the two Koreas is 
shown in green on a red surface, with 
the labels North Korea and South Ko- 
rea appearing in red. A new feature this 
time is a twelve-page section, with 
photographs, of the chief places of tour- 
ist interest in the U.S. Around the 
U.S.A. (Doubleday, $7.50) is a hand- 
some new edition of a book of some 
1,000 pictures, several in full color, of 
scenic America. The book is arranged 
in eleven “trips,” beginning with New 
England and ending with the North- 
west. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 72) 


the-eye is well aimed) and the news 
that three book clubs are distributing 
it, I say it’s spinach. 

. If you have read as much about Free- 
dom of the Press from the American 
Book Publishers Council as I have, you 
too would enjoy reading in Publishers’ 
Weekly that this great freedom-loving 
body, ever vigilant to protect basic 
American rights, heard with no objec- 
tion (yea, with applause, I am told) a 
report by Professor Walter Gellhorn, a 
member of the National Book Commit- 
tee on the Freedom to Read, in which 
he recommends that “new legislation is 
needed to stop boycott activities.” Now 
I have heard everything. These illiberal- 
liberals, these freedom-for-us-but-not- 
you boys, these champions of American 
rights even if they have to suspend the 
Constitution to do it, ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. Every publisher 
who by his enthusiastic endorsement of 
this dangerous plan or by his silence in 
the face of it has registered approval 
should be sentenced to memorize Father 
John Courtney Murray's recent com- 
mon-sense analysis of a subject usually 
discussed irrationally. I might add, too, 
that Publishers’ Weekly which ordinar- 
ily is quick to scent a censor evidently 
found nothing wrong in this unique 
approach to freedom. 

Finally, please address all complaints 
to the editor. If you send them to me, 
they might get lost in transit. However, 
those readers who wish to record their 
enthusiastic endorsement of these views 
may write to me directly. I like you. 
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Mazzini 
Portrait of a Young Revolutionary 


By E. E. Y. Hares. The early life of 
one of the strangest and most influential 
figures in Italian history, and the origin 
of his distinctive ideas. 


Illustrated. October 11, $4.95 


Saints and Ourselves 
Second Series 


Edited by Puitre CaraMan, s.J. Fasci- 
nating personal insights into the lives of 
Saints by such writers as D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Vincent Cronin and E. I. 
Watkin. September 20, $3.00 


Adventurer Saints 


By Omer ENciesert. The venturous 
approaches to sanctity of Martin of 
Tours, Joan of Arc, Giles of Assisi, 
Peter Chanel and Junipero Serra. 
November, $4.00 


The Open Book 


(Juvenile) 


Edited by Pameta Wut ocx. Stories, 
poems, prayers and songs that boys and 
girls will treasure. 


Illustrated. October 18, $3.75 


A Dictionary of Mary 


By Donatp AttrwaTer. The many as- 
pects of life, significance, and venera- 
tion of Our Lady, in one complete guide 
for reference. October 11, $6.50 


Toward the Summit 
By Raymonp LEopotp BRUCKBERGER. 
On faith, prayer and sanctity by a pow- 
erful spiritual writer, the former chap- 


lain-general of the French Resistance. 
October, $2.75 





P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8 


The Book of Life 


The Story of the New Testament 
(Juvenile) 


By Danret-Rops. A magnificent retell- 
ing for younger readers of the life of 
Jesus, against the background of His 
times. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
October 18, $3.75 


Bird of Sorrow 


By Jonn RomanteE xo. Based on the au- 
thor’s experience, a story, both amusing 
and tragic, of the impact of the Com- 
munist conquest on a small Chinese 
city. October 18, $3.50 


The Donkey Who 
Always Complained 


By Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
Animals, birds, and even flowers come 
to life in this poetic tale of the donkey 
who was present at significant moments 
in the life of the Holy Family. 
Illustrated. October 11, $3.00 


Day After Tomorrow 
Preparing for the Later Years 
By Roma Rupp Turket. How young 
adults and those im their middle years 


can prepare for happiness in retirement 
and old age. November, $3.75 


The Catholic Church 
in Action 
By Micuaer Wiu1ams, revised by 
Zsoutr Arapi. A standard source book 
on Church organization, administration 
and activity, completely revised, and 
brought up to date. January, $4.95 
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Facts and commentary that tell the story of .« « . 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, U.S.A. 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 


In The Catholic Church, U.S.A., twenty-four specialists take a 
penetrating and revealing look at the life, history, organization, 
inner workings and influence of the Church in America. 


4 


*, ..@ reference book and a source of information for those 
who seriously want to know something about American Cath- 


olicism.” 
J. H. FICHTER, S.J. 


_ By ordering from your bookstore today, you can make a big 


Pre-publication price $5.25 
After October 30 $5.95 


PATTERNS FOR TEENAGERS 


Vincent J. Giese 


The author of. Apostolic Itch now relates his ex- 
periences working with the adolescents of his parish. 
The result is a collection of human interest stories, 
photographs, ideas on training youth leaders plus 22 
planned meetings and inquiries for youth groups. 

October 20 $3.50 


THE 
EUCHARISTIC PRAYER 


J. A. Jungman, S.J. 





To help us deepen our understanding and love for 
the Holy Eucharist, Father Jungmann, a world fa- 
mous liturgist, reveals aspects of the Canon of the 
Mass that have neither been fully appreciated nor 
generally known. 

October 15 95¢ 
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